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SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE “SUN.” 
Soromox was undoubtedly a wise man in his 
day and pape To write of him as we 
would of a contemporary, we may say, we are 
not disposed to deny his talents, but at the 
same time we are quite confident that, if he 
were now living, he would have “a thing or 
two to learn.” the first necessities 
imposed on him would be that of re-consider- 
ing a celebrated saying of his which has had a 
popular currency for some two or three thou- 
sand years. If he had, on Tuesday of last 
week, received with us and other members of 
the press (for we my Prva it for granted that 
a man as —ao lomon must have been 
connected with the press) an invitation from 
Beach Brothers to visit their establishment at 
the corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, had 
descended with us into the press-room, and 
there beheld in the bowels of the earth, with 
the advantage of its contriver, Col. Hoe, at his 
a “ great th eight rolling sia TCD feet 
in height, with eight rolling cylinders drawin 
in whole acres of paper castes, and eight oan 
vomitories whence they were discharging, 
types being secured on the outer surface of a 
huge drum, and as they revolve under the 

uence of steam, giving eight im ions at 
oe a pag as eh ken into 
prin caugh Vy many-fingered flyers, of iron 
too, and deposited evenly, one upon the other, 
at the rate of 20,000 the hour, he would have 
been compelled, we are inclined to think, in 
spite of his well known notions on that subject, 
to may Wp that there is something new 
under the “ un.” With the clash, motion, 
unceasing power of this iron cataract, 
tumbling its caseades of white sheets, fast and 
power and lightsing spect dating Rete 
wer ing before the 
oye tod sell comeie aa ons it would 
have been a pleasant sequel to this solar 
novelty, to have had a king so familiar with 
good entertainment cross over with us to the 
qtr Hoses, ana po pee or yh poe 
fessions, in the banquet there spread Phe 
of young Moses Beach. He would 
por found in that well oneal ey, 
pleasant gentlemen he would, we 
like to have known ; and would have watched 
with no little curiosity the progress and order 
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of a modern dinner, given to Col. Richard M. 
Hoe by the Brothers Beach, in compliment of 
his completion for them of the greatest printing 
press now at work in all the cireuit of our 

lobe, whether in the new world or the old. | 

e would have heard speeches from editors, 
authors, printers, inventors, Italian exiles, phy- 
sicians, clergymen of several denominations— 
and, altogether, would have been a witness of 
such a miscellany of power, talent, and cha- 
racter, as ean be gathered nowhere else but in 
this t medley city of New York. He 
would not have been least impressed in 
contemplating or considering this occasion to 
find that it had arisen under the auspices of 
two newspaper proprietors, owners and ma- 
nagers of a journal of wide daily diffusion and 
great popular influence, in the very prime of 
youth ; and that the receiver of this testimony, 
the fortunate inventor, was himself scarcely 
more than a youth; an illustration, in all its 
circumstances, of the quickness, enterprise, and 
“ go-a-headitiveness” of Young America. Ten- 
dering to all parties our best regards, we can 
wish for the unrivalled energy of our young 
countrymen no nobler direction. 





AN ORIGINAL JAPANESE NOVEL. 
THE SIX FOLDING SCREENS OF LIFE. 


Now first translated into English by Wortutnoton G. 
SnetTuen, of Washington, D.C. 
(Continued from the last number ) 
Tm: mother Kutsiwa, taking it for granted 
that pipet om he had just said was true, 
opened the folding screen around her bed. 

“ You leave us, then, my daughter,” said she, 
“to enter upon an honorable service ?” 

“T do, my dear mother. My sister and her 
husband, Tofei, have cheerfully given their 
consent. I have delayed doing this for a long 
time, only because I had hoped to have seen 
you once more well, before | left you.” 

“Let me be no obstacle in your way, my 
daughter,” said Kutsiwa, “Though I know 
your absence will greatly distress my son and 
wife, yet while I enjoy the esteem and love of 
Fanajo, I will try and bear your loss. I have 
never yet told you how much I loved you, 
and though I might do so now, yet this is no 
place to indulge my feelings. Some other 
time, if indeed that time should ever come, 
when I shall be in better health, I will tell you 
what it is I take so much to heart in this un- 
dertaking of yours. But there is one thing 
which I Suald know. This illustrious gentle- 
man will, I am sure, inform me. Will you 
have the goodness, sir, to tell me in what 

uarter of the country it is that the Chief Jus- 
tice resides ?” 

This was a puzzling question to Saizo, and 
he looked confused. 

“ His splendid palace,” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “is in the valley of Fans. 
Near by is the field of the Sickle-Chamber. 
You pass in your journey thither the Hundred 
Trees that tower in the distance. Should you 
be taken ill upon the road, you can stop at the 
Temple of Recovery, upon the mountain of 
the t Banners. In passing this mountain 
you have the Travellers’ Stopping Ground on 
the left, and any one will then you where 





the palaee of the Chief Justice is !” 


“Thave often been in that quarter of the 
country,” replied Kutsiwa, after listening 
attentively to this account, “but I have never 
heard or seen anything of this palace you speak 
of. When was it built” 

“Oh, a long time ago, a very long time 
ago,” answered Saizo, slowly, as though he 
were ata loss fora reply. “It was built in 
the tenth year of the reign of Mirobu, by the 
subjects of that chief.” 

“Tt must be a very large palace?” 

“Jt is a most magnificent structure, I assure 
you,” said Saizo. “ Why, the grand entrance 

ll alone is covered with a raw-silk, fringed, 
Corean carpet of fifteen hundred distinct and 
brilliant colors and figures, in whose pile the 
foot sinks over the instep—the talk and 
wonder of everybody who sees it !” 

When asked for the name of the Chief Jus- 
tice, he hesitated for a moment, as though he 
had forgotten it. Misawo saw his embarrass- 
ment. 

“The air, dear mother, is very keen to-day, 
and you run a great risk in thus exposing 
yourself. Come with me,” said Misawo, and 
she took Kutsiwa’s hand, led her into the 
sleeping-chamber, and carefully drew the fold- 
ing screen around her bed. 

“Now, what sort of dress shall I wear?” 
said Misawo. : 

After making this inquiry, she pressed up- 
wards her hair in front, but at last concluded 
not to put on the dress in which she had in- 
tended to disguise herself. 

Saizo took a hundred taels out of a copper 
roll. Misawo unhesitatingly gave him her bond 
therefor, and taking the money in her hand, 
she gazed upon it intently for some moments. 
Immediately thereafter she inclosed it in a 
letter, which she had written to be left behind 
her, and which she had first laid before the two 
little figures or dolls, and hid the package in 
the dressing-case surmounted, as has already 
been said, with the carved dog. 

“Be careful of your health, dear mother,” 
said Misawo, “and you will soon recover.” 

When Kutsiwa heard these words she again 
groped her way out of the sleeping-chamber. 

“You are going to leave us, sure enough, 
my daughter?” said the old mother. “ Would 
I coud see how beautifully you are dressed 
to-day, but alas! I am blind, utterly blind! 
But come, let me feel your dress, and I shall 
be able at least to form an idea of its magni- 
ficence !” 

.To avoid an explanation on this point, 
Misawo untied in no little alarm an old-fash- 
ioned table-girdle made of black silk fringe, 
and strung with nuts gathered before the time 
of Buddha, that was fortunately hanging upon 
the altar at the moment, and placing it upon 
her knees, let her mother handle it. 

“ Well done, daughter of Kadzemura!” said 
Kutsiwa, smiling. “Wear this garment, which 
is accessible neither to heat nor to cold, and 
with ordinary eare, you will be able to keep 
your health! 

While the simple-hearted old creature was 
chuckling over the idea that Misawo was to be 
so well protected upon her journey in this ex- 
traordinkey garment, Kojosi came running in, 
= the table-girdle, innocently ex- 

aimed— 
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“ Mother! mother! what is this funny apron 
for ?” 

Misawo instantly interru ted her. 

“ And so you think,” said Misawo to Kojosi, 
“you are large enough to wear sister’s muff? 
She will not let you do any such thing,—she 
even begrudges me the use of it.” 

Kutsiwa listened. 

“I beg of you, Kojosi,” continued Misawo, 
« give the stranger this little cup.” 

All this was incomprehensible to Kutsiwa, 
while Kojosi was hushed in bewilderment. 

Saizo coughed. 

“If you are ready,” said he, “the affairs of 
the palace—I regret it—but your sedan-chair 
is ready.” 

Reminded of her duty, Misawo took leave 
of the old mother, with tears in her eyes, 
beckoned to Kojosi to go with her, and hasten- 
ed into the ante-chamber. 

“When your father and mother shall return, 
and shall inquire after me,” said Misawo to 
Kojosi, “you will tell them the story of the 
picture in the picture-book of ‘The Father of 
the Flowery House,’ which I Le you yes- 
terday evening, and then they will know where 
I have gone. Be sure not to forget this.” 

Casting a wistful look upon her house, she 
whispered to Kojosi. 

* Your father and mother will look for me, 
and hence [ have no instructions to give you 
further. Ican say no more. My heart is too 
full. It will not be long before you shall hear 
from me.” 

Kojosi, after seeing Misawo seated in the 
sedan-chair, ran back as fast as she could. 

Tofei, the master of the house, reiurned 
home in great haste, and in utter ignorance of 
what had happened. He looked earnestly 
about him, as if in search of something, and at 
last found his pipe, which he had forgotten to 
take with him. 

“This is too bad!” exclaimed Tofei, “I 
come back to haunt for my pipe, which I 
thought I had lost in the. street; and lo! 
somebody in the meantime has smoked up all 
my green plants for tobacco! What! mother 
awake so soon!” 

“Yes, entirely awake,” replied Kutsiwa, 
“ and I have a reason for being so, for a man 
from the house of the lord Jenja came here 
this morning to carry away our Misawo, who, 
as he says, is to go into the service of this lord. 
While she was getting herself ready I had a 
conversation with him. He allowed her onl 
time to put on an over-dress, and they bot 
went away in a sedan-chair with golden 
shoulder-handles. Did you not meet them in 
the street ?” 

Tofei stood aghast. 

“If it be as you say it is, mother,” said he, 
after recovering somewhat from his astonish- 
ment, “ why did she not say something about 
it to me when I conversed with her last? 
Had she done so, she would never have 
been permitted to go into the service of any 
one.” 

Kutsiwa smiled at these words. 

“ You and Fanajo gave your free consent to 
the step she has taken, were her own words, 
and Misawo would not be guilty of a false- 
hood for any consideration. You seem, my 
son, to be very forgetful all at once !” 

“I assure you, mother, [ know nothin 
whatever of this thing. Now, I remember, 
did meet a four handed sedan-chair in the 
street, and could not comprehend why they let 
down the curtain so hastily the moment they 
saw me, and hid themselves from my view. 
Tt must have been they. I will pursue her 
forthwith.” 
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As he was going out of the house, he en- 
countered little Kojosi. 

“Father! father! I know where sister Misa- 
wo has gone.” 

“And you, too, know it? Tell me then; 
be quick.” 

hen they came into the room she took 
up, with child-like simplicity, a pieture-book 
~~ was lying near by, and opening it 
ni— 

“Once upon a time——” 

Tofei ome her. 

“ Kojosi, Ido not want to know what that 
picture means, I am anxious to hear where 
our Misawo has gone. ‘Tell me, my dear 
child !” 

“Sister told me,” said Kojosi, “when I 
would explain this picture to you, you would 
know where she has gone. This is what I 
was going todo, and I must do what she has 
told me to do.” 

She then continued : 

“Once upon a time there was a man by 
4 ae of ry wy eg wi who saved ne 
ife of a young dog, and brought him up wit 
great care. When the dog p mt up, he said 
one day to Dzittsi-i—* When you go out with 
me in the morning, dig in the spot upon which 
I shall lie down, and follow the direction that 
I shall point out to you.” He awakened from 
his dream, and at the dawn of morning he 
went out with his dog and lay down; after 
digging for some time he came upon a mass of 
gold in heavy pieces, known: as lump-gold, and 
thereby he became at once a rich man.’ ” 

When Kojosi had told her story in the slow, 
stammering manner of a child, Tofei hastily 
exclaimed— 

“This furnishes me no clue whatever to 
her retreat. The truth is, the shortest way to 
get at it is to go in person, and search out the 
place where she has gone.” 

As he started to leave the room, he acci- 
dentally struck his foot against the dressing 
case surmounted by the carved dog. 

“Ha! What's this?” shouted Tofei. 
“Lumps of gold! A dog falls down, and 
gold comes forth! and this is the meaning of 
the enigma,—this dressing-case with a dog 
upon it is overturned, and gold falls out of it! 
How?! A letter left behind, and addressed 
to my wife and me, and from Misawo, too ? 
All this is utterly incomprehensible to me.” 

He broke the seal. 

“ What!” inquired mother Kutsiwa, “ is that 
a letter from Misawo? Read it, and let me 
hear what she says.” 

As she put herself in the attitude of listen- 
ing, he unrolled the letter, and though startled 
at the contents, his face took on a pleasing 
smile. 

“Be not alarmed, mother,” said he. “ Be- 
tween us and her father at home matters will 
come out right. Should your malady have a 
fortunate termination, I will inform her whe- 
ther you will go with me to Kamakura, and in 
this event she will not again come back to our 
house ; but since she goes directly to the fa- 
mily residence, we shall not see her again until 
we pay her a visit. Such are the contents of 
the letter which she has left behind. But, 
have a care, mother? Should the cold air 
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when I did not even know that you went every 
day to the temple of Naujeu, with that face ¢¢ 
yours concealed by a veil, for the purpose of 
gathering alms to keep us from starving! 
Alas! alas! although you resorted to an arij. 
fice to assist us in our poverty, yet I am sup 
- will never say that you were driven to jt 
y any act of mine. You never read in my 
face any disapprobation of so praiseworthy 
an act, even after I came to know it. Oh’ 
how deeply I feel this thing! I will fing 
you, if I have to search the world through.” 

While he sat thus alone and wept, his wif. 
eame home at that moment, and overhear 
what he had said, as she the window. 

“What!” said she, “ Misawo left the 
city?” 

“ What has happened needs but few words 
to tell. Read this letter, so that mother cap. 
not hear it, and you will know all.” 

Fanajo anfolded it slowly, and read : 

“T leave behind me this Leiter for my sister, 
Up to the present moment I have tenderly 
loved you and your family; so much so, that 
I daily went forth with Kojosi, ostensibly to 
pray to Kuauwon, in the temple of that god. 
dess, but in reality to gather which help. 
ed, from + to day, to keep the family from 
starving. ‘Though this pittance served for the 
time mo yet it was plain that your necessi- 
ties would only increase, unless I could sue. 
ceed in pews 80] you a more certain means 
of subsistence than that which I had alread; 
been able, with so much difficulty, to procure, 
Afflicted at such a prospect, I have sold myself 
for a hundred taels to a little mountain house 
in Utsuio Seina. It is my wish that you 
should apply a portion of this money to the 
restoration of mother Kutsiwa. In the event 
you should be able to get into business at 
once, and should, hereafter, have any money to 
spare, send it to my father at Kamakura. So 
soon as the venerable old general shall receive 
so unexpected a remittance in this way, I wil 
forthwith inquire of him what is his situation, 
and whether he is able to assist me ; in which 
event I will speedily bring matters to a 
close——” 

Tofei could listen no longer. He seized the 
money, and started to leave the room. Fanajo 
detained him by the coat. 

“Stop; whither would you go?” 

“In search of Misawo. I will returm 
this money, roti | back my daughter.” 

“'That is impossible,” said Fanajo. “If 
bond to render personal service be once exc 
cuted, it eannot be cancelled by an offer to re- 
turn the consideration paid, or even double the 
amount, if the holder refuses his consent. 
That this is the law, is self-evident. Although 
we had w' design to or ta her ro. — 
to personal service, yet the thing ha n 
done there is no remedy for it in our hands. 
We must lay out this money, which she has 
left with this letter, to the best advantage, and 
do the most with it to add to our comforts. 
Let us regard it as a gift, which our sister has 
sent to save us from ruin. In the mean time, | 
fierty re a oon she be ‘nether 

, than i ‘0 the 
she has datited into.” A cacti 


By such arguments did Fanajo pacify 
) 


fall upon you, it will retard your recovery. | Tofei. 


Returo, I beg of you, to your sleeping- 
room.” 

Here he led her to a side-chamber, and 
drew the paper sereen around her. 

“O Misawo, Misawo!” exelaimed Tofei, 
unconsciously, “ your unbounded love for us 
has brought you into great trouble. Surely, 
I am not to be blamed for what you have done, 





The mother confidently believed that Tofti 
would soon enter again into the military ser- 
vice at Kamaknura. Tofei and Fanajo, by the 
aid of this money, were enabled to nurse her 
with greater care than ever, and to administer 
to her comforts. By d they cured their 


mother of the disease which had so long prey- 
ed upon her eyes, and when she recovered 
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her sight, they removed her to Nauiwa, in 


ag became a distin ed belle at 
Simano Utsi, and was ed as having dis- 

yed wonderful ingenuity in the choice of 
a new name of Komatsu. She was highly 
intelligent, and usually wore in her hair two 
combs, in reference to her name,* though that 
was not commonly understood. The people 
of Nauiwa, in consequence of her dressing her 
hair in this manner, gave her another name, 


and called her Laur oo Komatsu. 
The rice-merchant, itsi, who was never 


able to ascertain where Misawo resided, re- 
turned in despair to Nauiwa. In order to im- 

ve his health, he made frequent excursions 
into the neighboring country. About this time 
he was in the habit of wearing a dress of the 
treble-threaded moon flower. In consequence 
of this peeuliarity the people gave him the 
name of Mitsumont Sakitsi, and spoke of him 
by that title, though they did not address him 
by it. Notwithstanding he resided with her in 
oa he never, in all his excursions, which 
stretched into the country far and near, en- 
countered Misawo. 

(To be continued.) 





LITERATURE. 


ANCIENT EGYPT4 
[A brilliant Ethnological resumé from the Lonpon Times. ] 


Most persons know that within the last half 
century great researches have been made by jn- 
diyidual or national enterprise into the poetry 
and antiquities of Egypt by the enterprise of 
travellers and the diligence of archwxologists, 
among whom England claims the names of 
Young, Wilkinson, and Vyse. Few perhaps 
know what has been the result of these re- 
searches. They lie scattered over a number of 
works in different languages, beyond the reach 
even of the ordinary student, much more of 
the general reader. Mr, Kenrick has under- 
taken the task of supplying a synopsis, and this 
task he appears to us to have accomplished 
excellently well. 
He commences with the land of Egypt. In 
the East great rivers are the parents of civiliz- 
ed nations. A great river which by its deposit 
forms a long valley and a broad delta of rich 
alluvial soil in the midst of deserts was the 
parent, the nourisher, and the god of the old- 
= cians ies of the — The Nile is 
gypt; the Egyptians were those who lived 
below the cataracts and drank: the Nile. Above 
the cataracts they pushed their arms into 
Ethiopia, and left there the monuments of their 
dominion. To the west they were at once de- 
fended and confined by a desert impassable to 
armies, but which the oasis rendered passable 
to the caravan. On the north was an almost 
on to el the co was another de- 
rough roads to the ports of 
the Red Sea and the mines of Sinai. Pon the 
north-east the Arabian desert formed an imper- 
fect barrier. It was traversed by the hosts of 
Sesostris and Sheshonk, of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cambyses, and across its sands Egypt 
communicated commercially and politically 
with the other seats of ancient civilization, 
which, broken by the rec desert, formed 
an irregular chain from Phi to China, 
, on arriving at the 
Sis ace ee cee eoame eae 
tude ofthe wood at thier, wore were 
{ That is, three 
ride Wen” See Pe 
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Of the singular productions of Egypt, the | the ‘view of the pyramids, and to convert it 
hippopotamus, the crocodile, the ibis, the papy- | into the Sphinx was a stroke of Egyptian 
rus, we need not speak. There were few} genius. Pyramids were, in the Pharaonic 
beasts of chase, and the Egyptian conquerors times, peculiar te Memphis. The couniless 
did not begin like those of central Asiaby being tombs of Thebes are excavated in the rocky 
mighty hunters. It was a land of corn and of | face of the Libyan hills. Those of the The- 
the vine, of fruit trees and all herbs. The ban Pharaohs stand apart, and we approach 
nations sought its granaries in famine; the through a narrow gorge called the “ Gate of 
Israelites in the wilderness thirsted for the Kings.” The paintings, sculptures, and in- 
cooling vegetables of its gardens. Fish scriptions on these tombe, literally the eternal 
abounded in the Nile, waterfowl in the marsh-| houses of the dead, are the Pompeii of the 
es. Nature yielded freely, but perhaps for Egyptian antiquary. At Thebes are the mag- 
that very reason the mind of man was less nificent and temple-like palaces of the greatest 
exercised and less active. And the unvarying of the Pharaohs, the halls of their assemblies 
landscape, the unchanging sky, the small num- | and their counsels, the records of their wars 
ber and unpoetic or even grotesque forms of and conquests. At Thebes, too, is the Memnon, 
the plants and animals, may partly account for a mutilated statue of Ammnoph, which never 
the lack of imagination evinced’ by the most was vocal except by trick or in imagination, 
formal and most. stationary of nations, searcely and the Obelisks, whose form is sufficiently ex- 
excepting the Chinese. plained, without obscenity or mystery, by the 

ho and whence were the Egyptians? fancy for monolithic monuments and the pos- 
This question Mr. Kenrick has to ask, and, like | session of large blocks of granite. The re- 
others, to leave unanswered. This is the se- mains of the Labyrinth do not enable us to 
eret which the grave of the Pharaohs will not) pronounce whether its 27 halls were a burial- 
yield. Physiology supplies no clue. The place for kings or crocodiles, or a place of as- 
mummy cases, the paintings and sculptures, sembly for the provinces of Egypt. 
depiet a race short, slight, with low foreheads,! Very various and very extravagant notions 
high cheek bones, long eyes, hair now crisp have been formed of the population of ancient 
now curled, and a complexion which the con- Egypt. That it was dense may well be infer- 
ventionality of the painter's art makes to red from the length of time through which it 
differ in men and women, but which probably | multiplied in a limited space, and from that 
was brown with a tinge of red, dark compared | evident parsimony of land which drove tombs 
with that of the Syrian, black compared with | and monuments to the rocks, and cities to the 
that of the Greek, Thick lips are frequently | edge of the desert. Caleulations based on the 
seen, but they are supposed to indicate inter-| number of cities and on the number of men 
marriage with Ethiopians. From the negro the | of military age, have plausibly placed the sum 
Egyptians were far removed, nor can they be | at about 5,000,000. 
connected with any other known race. If we} Agriculture was the chief business of the 
turn to language, a surer guide perhaps than | Egyptians, and the chief business of agricul- 
hysiology, we are again completely baffled. | ture consisted in distributing and detaining, by 
he Coptic has been identified through many | canals and dams, the precious waters of the 
etymologies with the old Egyptian ; and of the 


Coptic, though it became a dead Janguage in 
the 12th century, much literature remains. It 
is an uncultivated and formal tongue, with 
monosyllabic roots and rude inflexions, totally 
different from the neighboring languages of 
Syria and Arabia, totally opposite to the 
copious and polished Sanscrit. The last fact 
at once severs Egypt from India, and destroys 





Nile. The sheep and cattle were numerous. 
A grandee of Eilytheia possessed 122 cows 
pe oxen, 300 rams, 1,200 goats, 1,500 swine. 
Lower Egypt contained the great pasture 
lands, and was the abode of the herdsmen— 
a lawless race, and, ¢herefore, an abomination 
to their more civilized countrymen. The ass 
was the beast of burden. The horse was bred 
for the war-chariot—that great attribute of an- 


every presumption of affinity that may arise | cient power. The breed was small but fine, 
from the presence in both countries of caste, of | and peculiar to the country. They were kept 
animal worship, and of a religion derivable | in stables along the Nile, and hence they do 
from a primitive adoration of the powers of na-| not appear in the landscapes. Horticulture 
ture. The hypothesis of an Ethiopian origin | was extensively and elaborately practised, both 
sprang from the notion, natural but untrue, that | for use and pleasure ; and the Pharaohs, like 
population would follow the course of the de- | Solomon, “ made them gardens and orchards, 
seending river. And no tradition among the | planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit, and 
Egyptians themselves told of a parent stock or | made them pools of water to water therewith 
of another land. the wood that bringeth forth trees,” 
Respecting the mighty works of Egypt little, When forced to serve on shipboard by the 
mystery remains. The great pyramids had enterprise of their own monarchs or by their 
been. rifled by the Caliphs, if not by earlier | Persian conquerors, the Egyptians appear not 
hands, and no inscriptions have been found. | to have made bad sailors, They fouglit well 
But no doubt exists that they were the sepul- at Salamis. But their natural tendency was 
chres of the Kings of Memphis. The Queens to shun the sea, which they regarded as the 
and the “ princes of Noph” reposed in smaller element of the Destroyer Typhon. Their na- 
pyramids beside the Kings, These mountains | vigation was on the Nile, which formed the 


of wasted masonry belong to the earliest ages highwa of their commerce, the path of their 


of the Pharaonie monarchy, before the time of 
the Sesostrian conquests, and therefore they | 
bespeak the toil and suffering, not of captives, | 
but of native slaves. Before them couches 
the Sphinx, hewn from the rock, to spare, as a 
Greek inscription says, each spot of cultivable 
land. His riddle—for it is a mt read. 
He represents, perhaps portrays, the reigni 
Sire, and the thick Ips may indicate Ethiopian 
blood. The lion’s body represents the mo- 
narteh’s might—the human his wisdom. 





The rock from which the figure is cut hroke 


ng Royalty, whose golden pavi 
ru 


processions and their pilgrimages, and their 
passage to the tomb. The river being thus the 
universal road, and being moreover without 
bridges, must have swarmed with boats of all 
descriptions—the heavy bari of the merchant, 
the light papyrus or earthenware skiffs of the 
common people, and the vee age barge of 
ion, masts, and 

der, fringed and embroidered sails, and 
sculptured prow, remind us of the galley of 
Cleopatra. The caravans of surrounding na- 








tions visited Egypt with their precious and 
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fragrant merchandise to onbange for her corn 

and manufactures. But the ptian trader 
pears seldom to have visited other countries 

either by land or sea. ‘ 

The army was a warrior caste, Its might 
consisted in its chariots. No mounted cava 
appear in any of the monuments. With this 
exception they had every kind of force and 
every weapon known to ancient warfare. 
They used the long bow and drew the arrow, 
like the English archers, to the ear. Their 
armor was imperfect, and more often of quilt- 
ing than of mail. They had regular divisions, 
with standards, and regular camps. Their 
sieges were unscientific, and their means of 
assault, sealing ladders, sapping hatchets and 
long pikes brought up to the walls under a 
sort of shed. Of their battles no definite no- 
tion can be formed. All is lost in the King, 
whose gigantic figure, drawn by gigantic 
horses, crushes, massacres, or grasps by the 
hair scores of his pigmy enemies, whose hands 
after the victory are laid in heaps before him 
counted by attendant scribes. Thus it is that 
Rameses the Great and the other Pharaohs are 
seen warring against the Assyrian, and Chal- 
dean against the Jew, the Edomite, the Ethi- 
opian, and the “nine bows” of Libya, and 
assailing the “fenced cities” of strange races 
that have long passed away. 

In the lower parts of civilization and the 
mechanical arts, the Egyptians had attained 
high perfection. Their machinery and tools 
appear to have been defective, but the defect 
was supplied by skill of hand, traditional and 
acquired, as it is among the Chinese. They 
were cunning workmen in metals, in jewellery, 
in engravings, in enamel, in glass, in —— 
and in pottery. Their fine linen and embroi- 
dery were famous. For their chariots Solo. 
mon gave 600 shekels of silver: and they 
fashioned into a hundred articles of luxury the 
ivory of Africa, the mahogany of India, and the 
cedar of Lebanon. As no specimens remain 
of their domestic architecture, it is supposed 
rather than ascertained that their houses were 
of asimple story with a terraced roof. The 
rooms of great men, at least, were richly and 
elegantly painted, and furnished with tables, 
chairs, and couches, which have supplied 
models for the upholstery of modern times. 

Architecture is the most material of the 
arts. It was the art in which the Egyptians | 
most excelled. They seem to have under- | 
stood, in some degree, the grandeur which re- 
sults from proportion and agreement, as well 
as that which results from size. The profuse 
and elaborate sculpture with which their 
temples are covered does not mar their ma- 
jesty. Their heaviness is relieved by the 
glowing sun and the deep sky. But the impres- 
sion produced must always have been that of 
cost and power rather than of art. Some 
changes of style are noticed. The golden age 
was that of the Pharaohs of the 19th dynasty, 
when the power and greatness of the nation 
were at the highest. More florid and less ma- 
jestic forms mark the era of the Ptolemies. 
But in this respect, as in others, the Egyptians 
seem to have maintained their stationary cha- 
racter; and the remains of Meroe, which are 
now known to be among the latest, have been 
taken for the earliest of all the monuments. 

In sculpture the summit of manual skill 
was reached. But religion, the mistress and 
tyrant of Egyptian art, prescribed for the 
images of the gods her unalterable and often 
hideous forms, and the rules of an hereditar 
eraft, which fixed certain proportions for ek 
part of the statue, and gave the execution of 











the several parts to several workmen, laid 


another chain on the genius of the artist. 
Painting seems not to have advanced beyond 
the barbarous excellenee of brilliant colors. 
Drawing and design were monstrous, and the 
laws of perspective, and even of vision, un- 
known or disregarded. Of music, we learn 
from Plato that it was restricted to certain 


established tunes of approved moral tendency, |" 


and the wayward Athenian thought all re- 
straint wholesome as he saw that some license 
was pernicious. 

If we pass to science, we shall find no rea- 
son for supposing that the advances of modern 
times were anticipated by the mysterious wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. Something they must 
have known of astronomy to practise astrology, 
to divide the ecliptic, and to effect the exact 
orientation of the Pyramids. Some know- 
ledge of chemistry is implied in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain; some knowledge of physi- 
ology, pathology, pharmaceutics, and surgery, 
in their division of the medical art ; something 
of geometry in their measurement of land; 
and something of mechanics in their enormous 
buildings and monuments. But their great 
engines were multitudes of laborers, aided by 
such natural expedients as the lever, the roller, 
and the inclined plane, which can scarcely be 
called machines. In other sciences there is 
evidence of long and careful observation, but 
nothing to prove an acquaintance with the 
laws of nature. Progress in the medical art 
was precluded by the necessity of adhering to 
the precepts of the sacred books. Science 
was monopolized by the priests ; and it is said 
that by them the king was regularly sworn to 
retain the old and unintercalated year. The 
want of decimal notation, and the consequent 
clumsiness of the system of numeration, would 
go far to preclude the improvement of arith- 
metic, or any seience into which calculation 
entered. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





REPORT OF THE REV. R. R. GURLEY ON 
LIBERIA,.* 


On the ist of August, 1849, the excellent | 
Secretary of the American Colonization | 
Society departed on his Mission to Africa, to | 
which he was despatched by the late President | 
Taylor, to obtain information in respect to | 
Liberia. His Report of the same was com- 
municated to the Senate on the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1850, and was ordered to be printed. 
After describing his arrival on the coast on | 
the 18th September, 1849, Mr. Gurley renders | 
the following remarks on 


THE CLIMATE OF LIBERIA. 


“From my experience of two months on the | 
coast of Liberia, [ may be allowed to say, that | 


my impressions of the African climate are. 





' 
i 


more favorable than those I had derived from | fy 


books; for, though our arrival occurred | 
during the latter portion of what is termed the | 
rainy season, and we continued on the coast 
during most of the transition period from that | 
to the dry season, the weather was generally | 
clear and pleasant, and we were seldom de- 
terred for an entire day from visiting the shore, 
or from moderate physical exertion. 

“ During the African rains, strangers notice, 
not only an extraordinary moisture in the 
atmosphere, but a peculiar power in the sun’s 
rays, though the heat at all seasons is less, as 
indieated by the thermometer, than that ocea- 
sionally known in the United States. We 





* Report of the Secretary of State, communicating the 
Report of the Rev. R. R. Gurley, who was recently sent 
out by the Government to obtain information in respect to 
Liberia. Documents of the Senate. 3ist Congress, Ist 
Session, Ex. Doc. No. 75. 





passed through what is called the tornado seq, 
son without experiencing any storm which 
could with propriety be termed a tornado ; and 
the weather during the whole time we were op 
the coast was not greatly different from the 
ordinary summer weather of our own southern 
States. 

“No one can look upon the athletic, finely. 
proportioned and developed forms of the native 
Africans, or upon a — of the in. 
habitants of Monrovia, or of the other towns 
and villages of the Liberian republic, and re. 
tain the idea that health cannot be enjoyed on 
the African coast. igh amen aspect of the 
people of Liberia is healthy; and I am con. 
vinced, from much observation and many in. 
quiries, that the dangers of the climate to 
colored immigrants are becoming less and less 
formidable, and that soon they will, to a good 
degree, be averted, by the cultivation of the 
soil, an appropriate regimen, and increased 
medical experience and skill.” 

The same means, too, are of efficacy for the 
preservation of health in Africa as elsewhere; 
to wit, watchfulness against exéesses in diet 
and exertion, an ample supply of the necessa. 
ries and comforts of life, and, as Mr. G. quaintly 
expresses it, moderation approaching to abst. 
nence in the use of medicine. 

Mr. Gurley, who had visited Liberia a quar. 
ter of a century ago, shortly after the establish. 
ment of the colony, was received everywhere 
with great cordiality, and all the avenues of 
information were readily thrown open to him. 
He says: “To President Roberts and the 
members of his Cabinet I am indebted for in. 
formation on a great variety of topics, cheer. 
fully communicated in every instance ; and to 
the courtesy of these gentlemen, and to that of 
the officers and citizens of the republic gene. 
rally, for united and zealous endeavors to open 
to me all avenues for a personal examination 
of the condition, relations, and prospects of 
their commonwealth. The people of Monro. 
via, and of the ene settlements, after 
due notice, assembled in a public meeting, and 
appointed a committee of five of their number 
to report on the state and p sts of the re- 
public ; and their example was imitated by the 
citizens of the two counties of Grand Bassa 
and Sinou.” We will give in his own words 
the chief results of his investigations on the 
topics to which his attention was directed by 
the instructions furnished him by government. 


EXTENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 


“The territories both of the Republic and 
of the Maryland Colony founded at Cape 
Palmas are included under the general name 
of Liberia. As the result of actual purchase 
from the native proprietors, the republic holds 
litical jurisdiction over the country from 
anna, a point bordering on the notorious 
Gallenas, on the northwest, to Grand Sesters 
on the east, a distance, on the coast, of three 


hundred and ys miles, with an average ¢x- 


tent interior of forty miles—the boundary line 
inclosing a space of about fourteen thov 

square miles. The authority of the Maryland 
Colony extends from Grand Sesters to the 
river Pedro, a distance by water of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and by land of one 
hundred and forty or fifty miles. Important 
acquisitions of territory have been made withia 
the last few months by the republic, and also 
by the Maryland Colony. In 1826 Mr. Asb- 
mun spoke of Gallenas as within the prospec- 
tive sphere of Liberian influence ; and the e?- 
tire recent overthrow of the slave trade by the 
English at that point, and the measures now 
in progress to secure its annexation to the re- 
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: . 
blic, give confidence that this expectation 
Pill soon realized. 

* « * * * 


“The republic of Liberia is divided into 
three counties—those of Montserado, Grand 
Bassa, and Sinon—each of which is entitled to 
a representation in the house of representa- 
tives and senate of the State. Mr. Ashmun 
judged this maritime region of Africa to extend 
inland about apo J miles; and he remarks: 
‘Between the settlements of the coast and 
those of the interior is, in most places, a forest 
of from half a day to two days’ Journey, left by 
both as a barrier of separation, and which is 
seldom passed, except by erratic traders, who 
are, in many of this country, very nume- 
rous.” The Rev. John Day, the intelligent 
superintendent of the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion, who resides at Bexley, on the St. John’s, 
and who has travelled into the interior to the 
distance of seventy or seventy-five miles, thus 
describes the country : ‘From seven to twenty 
miles the country is eapoming undulating, 
and interspersed with the most lo 
excellent water, clear as crystal, foaming and 
scolding among the rocks, presenting a thou- 
sand mill-seats. The air in that region is salu- 


vely rills of 


Grand Bassa, are estimated at fifty thousand. | herewith presented is fully pervaded by the spirit 
They are described as mild, peaceful, and in| of liberty, and in all vital particulars conformed 
certain respects industrious, occupying a/| tothe model of our own American free govern- 
country of great fertility, and which, even un-| ment. No provision is contained in this constitu- 
der their exceedingly imperfect cultivation, | tion for the existence of separate State govern- 
yields a large surplus of rice, palm oil, poultry, | ments, nor do its framers appear to have contem- 
cattle, and the various vegetables and fruits of | plated or desired their existence ; but in the pro- 
tropical Africa—as friendly to the American | vision for the election of the president and repre- 
emigrants, eager for trade, disposed to labor sentatives every two years; in the subordination 
for a moderate compensation, and as much in-| of the military to the civil power; in the decla- 
clined as any of the native people of that) rations of the right of trial by jury, of univer. 
country to acquire the manners, the arts, and | sal toleration in matters of religion, and-of the 
the habits of civilization. | freedom of the press; and in the prohibition of 
“These people dwell in small villages of | the slave trade and slavery—have the people 
from fifty to one and two thousand souls, scat-| shown the purpose and ability to rear for the 
tered along the coast, and for some distance in | protection of their liberties a wisely-limited and 
the interior, each governed by a chief and | justly-constructed republican government. 
several subordinate head men, whose will,| The fifteenth section of the miscellaneous 
though regulated by custom and precedent, has | provisions of this constitution embodies a pur- 
the force of law, and is seldom resisted.) pose so worthy of a Christian people, so auspi- 
Domestic slavery and polygamy are universal ; | cious towards the uncivilized children of Africa, 
and, in consequence of the purchase of female | tha: I am most happy to copy it entire in this 
children from the interior, the number of! report: 
women is thought considerably to exceed that! “‘Secrion 15.—The improvement of the 
of the men. In cleaning the farms for rice, in| native tribes, and their advancement in the arts 
the months of February, March, and April, the | of agriculture and husbandry, being a cherished 
men labor industriously ; but the cultivation, object of this government, it shall be the duty 





brious and bracing, the soil deep and rich harvesting, and cleaning of the rice, and all| of the president to appoint in each county 


covered with a forest which, for the height and 
size of the trees, I have never seen equalled. 


servile domestic duties, are performed by the | some discreet person, whose duty it shall be to 
women. Their arts are few and simple; in| make regular and periodical tours through the 


From twenty to thirty miles is a region of manners and dispositions, they are gentle and country for the purpose of calling the attention 


small mountains, of from three to five hun- 


patient; in their habits of living, abstemious | of the natives to these wholesome branches of 


; ; : (rice being the principal article of food) ; yet,! industry, and of instructing them in the same: 
-_ peg pny ig ign pace ogg when excited, they are capable of enduring | and the legislature shall, as soon as can conve- 


vated. I pares stood on the ary of ne re 
them, cultivated to the top, and thence behel 
a delightful pect. Beyond these hills, or semble those of Bassa—are, perhaps, more 


almost incredible exertion and fatigue. niently be done, make provision for these pur- 
“ The native African population of Sinou re-| poses by the appropriation of money.’ 
“From personal observation I may speak 


: associated, if not to some extent blended, with with confidence of the mighty effects wrought 
ene: ap! ae pay Se ama pantene the Fishmen and Kroomen (who are numerous | upon the intellect, hopes, and purposes of the 
viiles, the extent of my interior travels, Ia ul on that — of the coast), and more connect- | authorities and people of Liberia by the free- 


told by the natives that a day’s walk beyond | ed in t 





¢ with the interior tribes. Like dom which has ever been theirs upon that 


are loftier mountains (which it will require a. other natives, who occupy positions along the | shore, and by the high position which they 


whole day to ascend), and very steep; if so, 


_ sea shore, they have some knowledge of the|have now taken of national independence. 


: : | English language, and, though somewhat|Some of the most distinguished men in the 
- pg’ oe gel ign Ol ‘The soil averse to the instruction of their female chil-| republic are amongst those who went thither 
and good, and the cause of pty geen dren, they are willing and desirous that their | in childhood, have received their entire educa- 


apparent than in level regions in America.’ ” 
POPULATION. 


boys should be taught something of the lan-| tion in its schools, and bear in their manners, 
guages and customs of civilized nations. If|their whole deportment, and in their very 
the number of their towns be, as reported by | aspect, the signs of a just self-respect, of sub- 


“The emigrant lation in th blic is | the committee at Sinou, about one hundred, | dued passions, of virtuous resolution, and of a 
ddtaiaat "ah dix aieeind, sock " the “ aaalide they can hardly comprise a population less than | mature and well-disciplined judgment.” 


poration at ore hundred and forty to two | from twenty to thirty thousand. 
undred thousand. Of the Maryland colony, 
the emigrant inhabitants are about nine hun-| f the Kroumen or Kroomen—a people the 


PUBLIC REVENUE. 


“ Still further south, we arrive at the country “For the two years previous to the inde- 


Are : : dence of the republic, the annual revenue 
dred, and the nati timated at one hundred | Most distinct, intelligent, and remarkable to be | P°™ a 
reno " natives Pi tt bem a ie: feutdien the whole: coast..of western: Afri of the government, derived mainly from a six 


tribes, varying in 


e, independent of 


TH€*Kroo mark (a black line, much darker | Pet cent ad valorem duty on imports, amounted 


i from eight to ten thousand dollars. With 
each other in matters of domestic concern, vet | than the skin, from the top of the forehead to wo! 5 “Ap : 
slightly united, within certain limits, on cit the end of the nose) has been adopted by i vt be vege ol wo Leese Ph 
tions of general and common interest. The those not re reer a of their community ; and Suutitation > authorized ter sntirdeted the 
native people of this region of Africa bear a their name is usually given by strangers to the rear "of the treasury to import leaf tobacco 
striking similarity in manners, character, and | People of three different tribes who exhibit this | °°°TS 277 © menor, | 


superstitions. 


mark—the Fishmen, the Settra Kroo Je,| powder, salt, muskets and other firearms, with 





“The Fey or Vey tribe, a people more en-| 4d the people of Nifou. These branches of earthen and crockery ware (articles in great 


terprising, proud, and warlike than most of what is usually, rather than properly, called tne | 


demand for the African trade), and to dispose 


their neighbors, inhabit the country from | Kroo fatnily—united by a common sign, by a the heaveeal “But it is ph rapchantie 
Gallenas to Cape Mount, and to the distance language not the same, but so akin as to en-| Mo the ileal “tanto ethane ned 
of thirty miles inland; have been much ad- able them to communicate with each other, by | y satin and that it will be tl odi 
dicted to the slave trade, and are probably, in| ™™y general habits of thought, action, and | Caper ’ oo y a 


number, from twelve to fifteen thousand. The | Supersttion—are bound together by no politi- . 
Deys oceupy the country on the coast from | ©! ties, and by no peculiarly fraternal senti- 
id, 
i 


Cc 
ber 


and perhaps by one-half less numerous. 


tween the languages of these tribes there js| the one and same 


Mount to Cape Montserado; are more|™ents. On the contrary, jealousies, rivalries, 
d, indolent, and inoffensive than the Vey, and, not unfrequently, hostilities, arise be- 


‘fied, if not wholly abandoned. all goods 
imported into the republic is imposed a duty 
of six per cent., with certain exceptions speci- 


fied, wherein the duty is still higher.” 


MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCE. 
“To the honor of the people of Liberia 


tween the Fishmen and those associated under 
vernment at Settra Kroo, 


some affinity: both are rude and imperfect,| Where reside the descendants of the original | should it be recorded that, from their earliest 


and could be traced by Mr. Ashmun to none of | Kroo pzople, still adhering, with wonderful 


the other dialects of Africa. 


“The Bassas are south of Cape Montserado, tions of their fathers. 
are more numerous than both of the preceding} 
tribes, and, with their allies in the county of 





settlement upon the African coast, they have, 
by courage and discipline, defended themselves 
against the machinations of slave traders and 
the combined forces of many barbarous tribes, 





tenacity, to the laws, traditions, and supersti- 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 
“ The constitution of the republie of Liberia 








and in no instance suffered defeat. With the. 
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exception of such as are exeupted by virtue of 
religious or civil offices, all the males in the 
republic, from the age of sixteen to fifty, are 
subject to military duty ; may be called at any 
woment by the executive into actual service ; 
and, in time of peace, muster on stated days 
and in vbedience to a uniform law, in the 
several settlements, for examination, exercise, 
and discipline. This foree, well armed and 
disciplined, may be in number from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred men,whilea much larger 
native force might doubtless be brought into 
more or less effectual service in ease of an 
invasion, Of naval force the republic has 
nothing, with the exception of one small but 
beautiful vessel, armed with four guns, a pre- 
sent from the British yvovernment. Since 
foreign vessels are, without exception, subject 
to certain commercial regulations, and duties 
imposed on all merchandise brought within the 
republic wherever landed, and whether con- 
signed to the American settlers or native Afri- 
cans, this vessel will prove of great utility in 
guarding from violation the revenue laws, and 
in enforcing their provisions. This vessel also 
affords an easy and rapid conveyance of any 
orders or officers of the government to differ- 
ent points of the coast, will enable the public 
authorities to observe any movements for the 
renewal of the slave trade, and to adopt mea- 
sures to counteract them, and communicate 
intelligence between the settlements in any 
dangerous emergency.” 
(To be resumed in our next.) 





ANDREWS’S FREUND'S LATIN LEXICON.* 


Wuen it is considered that this noble volume, 
without any English-Latin part, contains nearly 
five thousand columns of closely printed mat- 
ter, it is at once seen to be an immense addi- 
tion to our stock of school books. Of many 
new books for classical instruction we stand in 
doubt; they are retrocessions ; but in lexico- 
graphy there have been improvements as real 
as they are surprising. Let any one compare 
Professor Drisler’s Greek Lexicon (for so it 
merits to be called), founded on Scott and 
Liddell, with those which cumbered our desks 
and muddied our conceptions thirty years ago, 
and he will acknowledge the advance to be as 
great as from the ancient matchlock to the 
modern percussion rifle. A similar judgment 
is due to the labors of Dr. Freund, an eminent 
scholar of Germany, whose original work, 
issued, during a period of eleven years, in four 
large volumes, has attained the highest place in 
classical apparatus. 

Dr. Andrews, assisted by President Wool- 
sey, Professor Robbins, and Professor Wm.W. 
Turner, has given us this treasury in an Eng- 
lish form, with adaptation to the wants of 
American schools and Colleges. If the ques 
tion is asked, why it is shorter than Dr. 
Freund’s, the answer is, that in a work con- 





sisting largely of citations from Latin writers, | 
it was frequently possible, with great advan- | 
tage to the student, to retain part of the cita- | 
tions, omitting matter which is irrelative or | 
disturbing. It is a novel peculiarity of this’ 
work that the word sought is always found in | 
a large, striking type. The several significa- 
tions are likewise so distinguished that the eye 
may run over them ina moment. By an inge- 
nious and easy scheme of symbols, the reader 
discerns at a glance when a word is one from 
the Greek ; or one that occurs only once, only 





* A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon. founded 
on the large Latin-German Lexicon of Dr.William Freund. 
With Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Ges- 
ner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c. By E. A. Andrews, 





LL.D, Pp. 1651, royal 8vo. Harper & Brothers. 1851., 
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once in a given writer, or only once in a given | 


measing; or only in inseriptions; or with 
additions by the editor. With equal facility 
we perceive instantly that a term is tropical, or 
technical, or proverbial, or juridical, or medical, 
or ecclesiastical ; and in what period of Roman 
letters it was used. We propose to indicate 
some of the more striking excellences of this 
lexicon :— 

1. The author’s preface, admirably translated 
by that consummate linguist, Dr. Woolsey, is 
itself a gem. Never have we seen the true 
province of lexicography diseovered, cleared, 
and bounded with so masterly a hand. The 
perusal of this treatise will indemnify any lover 
of philological study for the price of the 
volume, 

2. There is a wide reserve in giving deriva- 
tions. The author does not perplex his read- 
ers with doubtful analogies from the Indo- 
European languages, believing that this belongs 
only to comparative lexicography. In the glos- 
sary of a tongue which exists only in seanty 
fragments, the other course is proper and rea- 
sonable ; an instance of which we have in the 
Gothie glossary of Gabelenz and Loebe. 

3. The arrangement of the meanings is phi- 
losophically admirable. Here the old dietiona- 
ries are a mere chaos. In this the etymological 
signification goes first. The proper meaning 
goes before the tropical. A distinction is 
observed throughout between the individual- 
izing of a general notion and the spiritualizing 
of a corporeal notion. Arbor for navis is an 
instance of the former, and calor for amor of 
the latter. Under these general divisions the 
classification is rigid and luminous. For 
—_ take Ratio, one of the most vague 
and difficult words for all learners: its mean- 
ings run thus:—I. Literal, a reckoning or com- 
putation, B. Transferred, (1) a list, (2) a 
sum, (3) a business-matter. Ll. Tropical, an 
account, computation. B, Transferred, (1) re- 
lation, reference ; (2) faculty of the mind, (6) 
reasonable cause, (c) reason, propriety, (d) 
theory, doctrine, (e) a view or opinion on rea- 
sonable grounds, (f) a ratiocination. This 
word oceupies more than five columns, and the 
passages introduced in Latin number more than 
one hundred and fifty. When it is considered 
that, after all, it is these citations, and that 
the lexicographers say so, which justify us 
in the use of a word, we perceive the great 
value of this method. It makes the work a 
thesaurus, equivalent in most hands to the 
costly tomes of Facciolati. 

4. We here learn the pedigree, transitions, 
and history of every word. Three convenient 
periods of Latinity are distinguished : 1. Ante- 
Classical, to Lucretius and Varro; 2. Classical, 
from Cicero and Cesar to Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius; 3. Post-Classical, from that time to the 
fifth century. Then the second is subdivided 
into Cieeronian, Augustan, and Post-Augustan. 
Take, for example, the word absque, which 
many use as if it were Ciceronian. We find it 
employed by Plautus and Terence: then abso- 
lutely disused throughout the entire classical 
period, if we except a single case where Cicero 
seems to employ it to avoid saying sino sine; 
then reappearing in Quintilian and Aulus Gel- 
lius; and finally universal among authors of 
the lower and lowest Latinity. 

5. There is great light thrown on technical 
terms, or words peculiar to certain arts and 
sciences. In medicine, let examination be 
made of such articles as arteria, arquatus, iatra- 
lipta, methodicus, theriaca. In the Civil Law, 
strictly understood, the communications are 
rich and various. These would be beyond 
ordinary price, if it were only for the extracts 
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from ciyilians whose writings or fragments ar, 
in no common library, as Varus, Gaius, Mo. 
destinus, Sextus Pomponius, Ulpian, &. W, 
invite the attention of lawyers to the article. 
arbiter, accessio, actio, auctor, fides bona, crimen, 
culpa, damnum, evictio, infamia, mexus, poena, 
postliminium, servus, tutor, vindicatio, vindicig 
vis, usucapio, and ususfructus. 

6. Proper names are inserted in the regula; 
series. It is wonderful that the opposite me. 
thod should have prevailed so long—a method 
which sends the ps to two vocabularies, 
unless he knows beforehand what he came 
to seek; thus resembling the stone by ap 
Trish river, with this legend, “When this stone 
is under water it is death to attempt fording.” 

7. The words are alphabetically arranged, 
The reasons given for this are unanswerable, 
being strictly scientific and not empirical. The 
only exceptions are, that the collateral forms 
of a word are ranged under the main form, as 
aevitas under aelas ; and that adjectives from 
a od names = ony oe in the — way, as 

ianus, under Pompeius; and that de. 
rived adverbs and participial adjectives follow 
their roots, as bene under bonus, inversus under 
inverto. 

8. Last but not least, the definitions are 
strict, clear, and happily related to each other. 
The formative idea is, as far as possible, carried 
throughout. They are far from beirg mere 
translations from the German of Dr. Freund, 
but in many cases new definitions ; indeed, here 
the emendations are most considerable. In 
this of the labor we trace the steady and 
adroit hand of Professor Turner, who is indeed 
the translator of more than two thirds of the 
work, - ge yy D to Z inelusive ; an aid 
of which Dr. Andrews makes honorable 
acknowledgment. 

Few persons ever 
ing labor incurred 
lexicon : 


“ Lexicon ad finem longo luctamine tandem 
Scaliger ut duxit, tenuis pertaesus apellae, 
Vile indignatus stadium, nugasque molestas, 
Ingemit exosus, scribendaque lexica mandat 
Damnatis, poenam pro poenis omnibus unam.” 

Dr. Freund has given us a glimpse of his 

hereulean toils in going over the Latin 

authors b es; he even expresses a hope 

that he s a 


a notion of the wear. 
y the author of such a 


common carpet-knights of learning think of the 
following labors. He determined to makes =~ 
thorough reconnoissance of all the writersof 


the earlier period, or from the first ments 


to Lucretius and Varro. For the Latinity of 4 


this period, he then proceeded to construct no 


less than six special lexicons, embracing these 
particulars: 1st. The early Latin, from the 


Arval brothers, &c., to Plautus, 2d. The Lo 
tinity of Plautus. 3d. The Latinity of Terence. 
4th. The Latinity of Lucretius. 5th, Poetic 
fragments from the age of Plautus to that of 
Cicero. 6th, Latinity of the prose writers be- 
fore Cicero, as Cato and the authors of de r 
rustica. The accumulated by this 
immense and re reading are to a certain 
extent presented in this volume. In doing 
this work, the nicest serutiny has been en- 
ployed in the criticism of the text; a task 
specially needed in the fragments, which as 

aring in common editions are absolutely 
unintelligible. In addition to all this, a lesser, 
Wty Pega sifting has been given to the 
later Latin writers. ill any man, after cov- 
sidering such almost incredible researches, and 
those which are in pro or in prospect, 
maintain that lexicography is making no ¢- 
vances, and that we cannot hope any improve 
meat on Ainsworth and Entick ? 


d go much further. Let ow | 
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have no doubt that the leading scholars 
Ee ibe pease will at once give this elaborate 
work their approbation and support, but there 
is 3 error which is to be guarded 
against. Many parents and even instructors, 
on looking at the volume, and considering its 
: sions, will turn yy b as too ar 
comprehensive for ordinary pupils. 
dots 50S soe caleba We ok d not 
indeed put it into the hands of an infant who is 
just thumbing his Latin Reader ; but whenever 
a boy requires a dictionary, it is this with 
which we would furnish him. Why should he 
learn a hundred obsolete blunders in order to 
unlearn them again? Why familiarize himself 
with one set of tools, in order to work with 
another? In the perusal of the classics, he 
may begin with this, and end with it. Even in 
orthography, he will escape errors which will 
else cling to his pen through life. He will 
avoid filling his memory with etymologies of 
an expl school, which are not only false 
but hurtful; and he will associate with every 
word from the beginning such significations as 
he need never repudiate, being founded on 
large inductions from the great authors, in 
their ipsissima verba. The very knowledge 
and discipline of mind acquired by the tracing 
of meanings upon a philosophical plan, and by 
the perusal and comparison of classified ex- 
jar 2 under the guidance of such a work, are 

not the least of its advantages. 

CXSARIENSIS, 


THE AUTHOR OF “PENDENNIS” REVIEWING 
His REVIEWER. 

We have not yet had an opportunity to give our 
readers an account of Mr. Thackeray’s recent 
Christmas story, T'he Kickleburys on the Rhine, 
that book not having yet been republished 
here,and no English copy being purchasable at 
the bookstores. The following exhibition of 
literary fencing, however, will sufficiently indi- 
cate by itself the position of parties. Mr. 
Thackeray writes a Christmas book, is review- 
ed in “the Thunderer,” the Times newspaper, 
and under the advantageous cover of a preface 
to a second edition, thus replies. We re- 
publish the entire preface, review and all, as 
most piquant literary entertainment of the 

7 

“ Any reader who may have a faney to pur- 
chase a copy of this present second edition of 
the History of the Kickleburys Abroad, had best 
be warned in time, that the Times news 
does not rove of the work, and has but a 
bad opinion both of the author and his readers. 
Nothing can be fairer than this statement: if 
you happen to take up the poor little volume 
ata railroad station, and read this sentence, 
lay the book down and buy something else. 
You are warned. What more can the author 
say? Ifafter this you will buy—amen! Pa 
your money, take your book, and fall to. Be- 
tween ourselves, honest reader, it is no very 
strong potation which the present purveyor 
offers to you. It will not trouble your head 
much in the drinking. It was intended for 
that sort of negus which is offered at Christ- 
mas parties: aad of which ladies and children 
may partake with refreshment and  cheerful- 
ness. Last year I tried a brew which was old, 
bitter, and strong; and searce any one would 
drink it. This year we send round a milder 
tap, and it is liked by customers: though the 
critics (who like strong ale, the rogues !) turn 
up their noses. In heaven’s name, Mr. Smith, 
serve round the liquor to the gentlefolks. Pray, 
dear madam, another glass; it is Christmas 
time, it willdo you no harm. It is not intend- 
ed to keep long, this sort of drink. (Come, 


froth up, Mr. Publisher, and pass quickly 
round!) And, as for the professional gentle- 
men, we must get a stronger sort for them 
some day. 

“The Times gentleman (a very difficult 
gent. to please) is the loudest and noisiest of 
all, and has made more hideous faces over the 
refreshment offered to him than any other 
critic. ‘There is no use shirking this state- 
ment: when a man has been abused in the 
Times he can’t hide it, any more than he could 
hide the knowledge of his having been com- 
mitted to prison by Mr. Henry, or publicly 
eaned in Pall-Mall. You see it in your friends’ 
eyes when they meet you. hey know 
it. They have chuckled over it to a man. 
They whisper about it at the club, and look 
over thé paper at you. My next door neighbor 
came to see me this morning, and I saw by his 
face that he had the whole story pat. ‘Hem! 
says he, ‘ well, I have heard of it; and the fact 
is, they were talking about you at dinner last 
night, and mentioning that the Times had— 
ahem !—* walked into you.”’ 

“My good M—— (I say, and M will 
corroborate, if need be, the statement I make 
here), here is the Times article, dated January 
4th, which states so and so, and here is a letter 
from the publisher, likewise dated January 4th, 
and which says :— 

“*My dear Sir,—Having this day sold the 
last eopy of the first edition (of x thousand) 
of the Kickleburys Abroad, and having orders 
for more, had we not better proceed to a second 
edition? and will you permit me to inclose an 
order on,’ &c., &c. ? 

“Singular coincidence! And if every au- 
thor who was so abused by a critic had a simi- 
lar note from a publisher, good Lord! how 
easily would we take the eritic’s censure! 

“ * Yes, yes,’ you say; ‘it is all very well for 
a writer to affect to be indifferent to a critique 
from the Times. You bear it as a boy bears 
a flogging at school, without crying out ; but 
don’t swagger and brag as if you liked it.’ 

“Let as have truth before all. I would 
rather have a good word than a bad one from 
any person: but if a critic abuses me from a 
high place, and it is worth my while, I will 
appeal. If I can show that the judge who is 
delivering sentence against me, and laying 
down the law, and making a pretence of learn- 
ing, has no learning and no law, and is neither 
more nor less than a pompous noodle, who 
ought not to be heard in any respectable court, 
I will do so; and then, dear friends, perhaps 
eoatetag have something to laugh at in this 

ok.’ 


_ THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 


—o— 
“Tt has been customary of late years for the 
purveyors of amusing literature—the popular 





yjauthors of the day—to put forth certain’ 


opusecules, denominated ‘Christmas books,’ 
with the ostensible intention of swelling the 
tide of exhilaration or other expansive emo- 
tions incident upon the exodus of the old and 
the inauguration of the new year. We have 
said that their ostensible intention was such, 
because there is another motive for these pro- 
ductions, locked up (as the popular author 
deems) in his own breast, but which betrays 
itself, in the quality of the work, as his prinei- 
pal incentive. Oh, that any muse should be 
set npon a high stool to cast up accounts and 
balanee a ledger! Yet so it is; and the 
popular author finds it convenient to fill up 


position the more effectually to encounter those 
liabilities which sternly assert themselves con- 
) temporaneously and in contrast with the care- 





the declared deficit, and place himself in a} 


less and free-handed tendencies of the season 
by the emission of Christmas books—a kind 
of literary assignats, representing to the emitter 
expunged debts, to the receiver an investment 
of enigmatical value. For the most part bear- 
ing the stamp of their origin in the vacuity of 
the writer’s exchequer rather than in the fulness 
of his genius, they suggest by their feeble 
flavor the rinsings of a void brain after the 
more important concoctions of the expired 
year. Indeed, we should as little think of 
taking these compositions as examples ef the 
merits of their authors as we should think of 
measuring the valuable services of Mr. Walker, 
the postman, or Mr. Bell, the dust-colleetor, by 
the copy of verses they leave at our doors as a 
provocative of the expected annual gratuity— 
effusions with which they may fairly be classed 
for their intrinsie worth no less than their 
ultimate purport. 

“Tn the Christmas book presently under 
notice Mr. Thackeray appears (under the thin 
disguise of Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh) 
in propria persond, as the popular author, the 
contributor to Punch, the Spin rpaed rue 
of unconscious vulgarity and feeblemindedness, 
launched upon a tour of relaxation to the 
Rhine. But though exercising, as is the wont 
of popular authors in their moments of leisure, 
a plentiful reserve of those higher qualities to 
which they are indebted for their fame, his 
professional instincts are not altogether in 
abeyance. From the moment his eye lights 
upon a luckless family group embarked on the 
same steamer with himself, the sight of his 
accustomed a ale £ imbecility, and 
affectation—reauimates his relaxed sinews, and, 
playfully fastening his satirie fangs upon the 
familiar prey, he dallies with it in mimic feroci- 
ty like a satiated mouser. 

“Though faintly and careless! y indicated, 
the characters are those with which the author 
loves to surround himself. A tuft-hunting 
county baronet’s widow, an inane captain of 
Dragoons, a graceless young baronet, a lady 
with groundless pretensions to feeble healt 
and poetry, an obsequious nonentity, her hus- 
band, and a flimsy and artificial young lady, are 
the personages in whom we are expected to 
find amusement. T'wo individuals alone form 
an exception to the above category, and are 
offered to the respectful admiration of the 
reader,—the one, a shadowy serjeant-at-law, 
Mr. Titmarsh’s travelling companion, who 
escapes with a few side puffs of flattery, which 
the author struggles not to render ironical, and 
a mysterious countess, spoken of in a tone of 
religious reverence, and apparently introduced 
that we may learn by what delicate diserimina- 
tions our adoration of rank should be regu- 
lated. 

*T'o those who love to hug themselves in a 

sense of ar cag | by admeasurement with the 
most worthless of their species, in their most 
| worthless aspects, the Kickleburys on the Rhine 
| will afford an agreeable treat, especially as the 
purveyor of the feast offers his own moments 
_of human weakness as a modest entrée in this 
| banquet of erring mortality. To our own 
_ perhaps unphilosophical taste,—the aspirations 
towards sentimental perfection of another 
popular author are infinitely preferable to these 
, sardonic divings after the pearl of truth, whose 
_ lustre is eclipsed in the display of the diseased 
‘oyster. Much, in the present instance, perhaps 
all the disagreeable effect of his subject, is no 
doubt attributable to the absence of Mr. 
Thackeray’s usual brillianey of style. A few 
flashes, however, oceur, such as the description 
of M. Lenoir’s gaming establishment, with the 
momentous crisis to which it was subjected, 
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and the quaint and imaginative sallies evoked | 
by the old town of Rougetnoirbourg and its 
lawful prince. These, wih the illustrations, 
which are spirited enough, redeem the book 
from an absolute ban. Mr. Thackeray's pencil 
is more congenial than his pen. He cannot 
draw his men and women with their skins off, 
and, therefore, the effigies of his characters are 
pleasanter to contemplate than the flayed 
anatomies of the letter-press.” 


“ There is the whole article. . And the reader 
will see (in the paragraph preceding that me- 
morable one which winds up with the deceased 
oyster), that he must be a worthless creature 
for daring to like the book, as he could only 
do so from a desire to hug himself in a sense 
of superiority by admeasurement with the 
most worthless of his fellow-creatures ! 

“The reader is worthless for liking a book 
of which the characters are worthless, except 
two which are offered to his respectful admira- 
tion; and of these two the author does not 
respect one, but struggles not to laugh in his 
face; whilst he apparently speaks of another 
in atone of religious reverence, because the 
lady is a countess, and because he (the author) 


is asneak. So reader, author, characters, are 
rogues all. Be there any honest men left, 
Hal ? 


About Printing house square, mois | 
you may light on an honest man, a squeamis 
man, a proper moral man, a man that shall 
talk you Latin by the half column if you will 
but hear him. 

“ And what a style it is, that great man’s! 
What heighth of foine language entoirely! 
How he can discourse you in English for all 
the world as if it was Latin! For instance, 
suppose you and J had to announce the im- 

rtant news that some writers published what 
are called Christmas books; that Christmas 
books are so called because they are published 
at Christmas ; and that the purpose of the au- 
thors is to try and amuse people. Suppose, I 
say, we had by the sheer force of intellect, or 
by other means of obsérvation or infor- 
mation, discovered these great truths, we 
should have announced them in so man 
words. And there it is that the differ- 
ence lies between a great writer and a poor 
one; and we may see how an inferior man 
may fling a chance away, How does my 
friend of the Times put these propositions? 
‘It has been customary, says he, ‘of late 
years for the purveyors of amusing literature 
to put forth certain opuscules, p amar coc 
Christmas books, with the ostensible intention of 
swelling the tide of exhilaration, or other expan- 
sive emotions, incident upon the exodus of the 
old or the inauguration of the new year” That 
is something like a sentence; not a word 
scarcely but’s in Latin, and the longest and 
handsomest out of the whole dictionary. 
This is proper economy—as you see a buck 
from Holywell street put every pinchbeck pin, 
ring, and chain which he possesses about his 
shirt, hands, and waistcoat, and then gu and cut 
a dash in the Park, or swagger with his order 
to the theatre. It costs him no more to wear all 
his ornaments about his distinguished person 
than to leave them at home. If you can be a 
swell at a cheap rate, why not! And I pro- 
test, for my part, I had no idea what I was 
really about in writing and submitting my 
little book for sale, until my friend the critic, 
looking at the article, and examining with the 
eyes of a connvisseur, poarnenr at what I 
had fancied simply to be a book was in fact 
‘an opuseule, denominated so-and-so, and 
ostensibly intended to swell the tide of expan- 
sive emotion incident upon the inauguration of 
the new year. I can hardly believe as much 
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even now—so little do we know what we 
really are after, until men of genius come and 
interpret. 

“ And, besides the ostensible intention, the 
reader will perceive that my judge has dis- 
covered another latent motive, which I had 
‘locked up in my own breast.” The si 
rogue! (if we may so speak of the court. 
There is no keeping anything from him; and 
this truth, like the rest, has come out, and is 
all over England by this time. Oh! that all 
England, which has bought the judge’s charge, 
would purchase the prisoner's cg in mitiga- 
tion! ‘O that any muse should be set on a 
high stool, says the bench, ‘to cast up ac-! 
counts and balance a ledger! Yet so it is; 
and the popular author finds it convenient to 
fill up the declared deficit by the emission of 
Christmas books—a kind of assignats that 
bear the stamp of their origin in the vacuity 
of the writer’s exchequer.’ There is a trope 
for you! You rascal, you wrote because you 
wanted money! His lordship has found out 
what you were at, and that there is a deficit in 
your till. But he goes on to say that we poor 
devils are tu be pitied in our necessity, and that 
these compositions are no more to be taken as 
examples of our merits than the verses which 
the dustman leaves at his lordship’s door, ‘ as 
a provocative of the expected annual gratuity,’ 
are to be considered as measuring his, the 
scavenger’s, valuable services—nevertheless 
the author’s and the seavenger’s ‘ effusions 
may fairly be classed, for their intrinsie worth, 
no Jess than their ultimate purport.’ 

“ Heaven bless his lordship on the bench— 
What a gentlemanlike badinage he has, and 
what a charming and playful wit always at 
hand! What a sense he has for a simile, or 
what Mrs. Malaprop calls an odorous compa- 
rison, and how gracefully he conducts it to ‘ its 
ultimate purport. A gentleman writing a 
poor little book is a scavenger asking for a 
Christmas-box ! . 

“ As I try this small-beer which has called 
down such a deal of thunder, I can’t help 
thinking that it is not Jove who has interfered 

the case was scarce worthy of his divine vin- 

ictiveness) ; but the Thunderer’s man, Jupiler 
Jeames, taking his master’s place, adopting his 
manner, and trying to dazzle and roar like his 
awful employer. The figure of the dustman 
has hardly been flung from heaven : that ¢ ulti- 
mate purport’ is a subject which the Immortal 
would hardly handle. Well, well; let us allow 
that the book is not worthy of such a polite 
critse—that the beer is not strong enough for 
a gentleman who has taste and experience in 

er. 

“ That opinion no man can ask his honor to 
alter; but (the beer being the question), why 
make unpleasant allusions to the Gazette, and 
hint at the probable bankruptcy of the brewer? 
Why twit me with my poverty; and what can 
the Times critic know about the vacuity of my 
exchequer? Did he ever lend me any money ? 
Does he not himself write for money ? (and 
who would grudge it to such a polite, and 

enerous, and learned author?) If he finds no 

isgrace in being paid, why should 1? If he 
has been ever poor, why should he joke at my 
empty exchequer! Of course such a genius 
is paid for his work: with such neat logic, 
such a pure style, such a charming poetical 
turn of phrase, of course a critic gets money. 
Why, a man who can say of a Christmas book 
that ‘it is an opuscule denominated so and so, 
and ostensibly intended to swell the tide of ex- 
pansive emotion incident upon the exodus of 
the old year, must evidently have had immense 








sums and care expended on his early education, 
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and deserves a splendid return. You can't go 
into the market, and get scholarship like that, 
without paying for it: even the flogging that 
such a writer must have had in early youth (if 
he was at a public school where the rods were 
paid for), must have cost his parents a good 
sum. Where would you find any but an ae. 
complished classical scholar to compare the 
books of the present (or, indeed, any other) 
writer to ‘ sardonic divings after the pearl of 
truth, whose lustre is eclipsed in the display of 
the diseased oyster > mere Billingsgate doesn’) 
turn out oysters like these: they are of the 


| Lucrine lake ;—this satirist has pickled his rod 


in Latin brine. Faney, not merely a diver, but 
a sardonic diver: and the expression of his 
confounded countenance on discovering not 
only a pearl, but an eclipsed pearl, who was jn 
a diseased oyster! J say it is only by an un. 
common and happy combination of taste, genius, 
and industry, that a man can arrive at utterin 
such sentiments in such fine language,—that 
such a man ought to be well paid, as I have no 
doubt he is, and that he is worthily employed 
to write, literary articles, in large type, in the 
leading Journal of Europe. n't we want 
men of eminence and polite learning to sit on 
the literary bench, and to direct the public 
opinion ? 

“ But when this profound scholar compares 
me to a scavenger, who leaves a copy of verses 
at his door and begs for a Christmas-box, | 
must again ery out, and say,‘ My dear sir, it is 
true your simile is offensive, but can you make 
it out? Are you not hasty in your figures and 


allusions? If I might give a hint to so con — 
summate a rhetorician, you should be more — 


careful in making your figures figures, and 
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similes like: for instance, when you talk — ) 


of a book ‘swelling the tide of exhilar. 
tion incident to the inauguration of the 
New Year, or of a book ‘bearing the 
stamp of its origin in vacuity,’ &ec.,—or of 


a man diving sardonically; or of a pearl — q 


eclipsed in the display of a diseased oyster— 
there are some people who will not apprehend 
your meaning: some will doubt whether you 
had a meaning: some even will question om 
great powers and say, ‘Is this man to be a 
critic in a newspaper, which knows what Eng. 
lish and Latin too, and what sense and scholar. 
ship, are? I don’t quarrel with you—I take 
for granted your wit and learning, your mo- 
desty and benevolence—but why scavenger— 
Jupiter Jeames—why scavenger? A gentle. 
man, whose biography the Examiner was fond 
of quoting before he took his present serious 
and orthodox turn, was pursued by an outraged 
wife to the very last stage of his existence with 
an appeal almost as pathetic— Ah, sir, why 
scavenger ? 

“ How can I be like a dustman that rings 
for a Christmas box at 
never was there in my life. 


our hall-door? | | | 
I never left at 


your door a copy of verses provocative of a1 
annual gratuity, as your noble honor styles it. 


Who are you? 
to be, it was you who asked the publisher for 
my book, and not I who sent it in, and begare 
a gratuity of your worship. You abused me 
out of the Times’ window; but if ever your 
noble honor sent me a gratuity out of your own 
door, may I never drive another dust-cart. 
‘ Provocative of a gratuity ! O splendid swell! 
How much was it your worship sent out to me 
by the footman? Every farthing you have 
paid I will restore to your lordship, and ! 
swear I shall not be a halfpenny the pcorer. 
“ As before, and on similar seasons and 0c- 


casions, I have com myself to a persol 
following a not dissimilar 


If yon are the man I take you — ; : 


ing, let me sup | 
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pose, now, for a minute, that I am a writer of | she gave herself up to a series of matrimonial ad- is the Marall of the book, and a powerful and 
a 


Christmas farce, who sits in the pit, and sees 
the of his own piece. There comes 
ees, bie , yawning, laughter as may 
be: but the loudest critic of all is our friend 
the cheap buck, who sits yonder and makes his 
remarks, so that all the audience may hear. 
‘ This a farce!’ says Beau Tibbs, ‘demmy! it’s 
the work of a poor devil who writes for money, 
—confound his vulgarity! This a farce! 
Why isn’t it a tragedy, or a comedy, or an 


i m, stap my vitals? Thisa e, in- 
nit Its a i sends round his ’at, and 
appeals to charity. Let’s ‘ave our money back 


in, I say.” And he swaggers off; and 
we jind the fellow came in with an author's 


oe Buti in spite of Tibbs, our ‘ kyind friends, 
&e., &e., &e.—if the little faree, which was 
meant to amuse Christmas (or what my classi- 
cal friend calls Exodus), is asked for, even up 
to Twelfth Night,—shall the publishers stop 
because Tibbs is dissatistied ? Whenever that 
capitalist calls to get his mo back, he may 
see the letter from the respected publisher, in- 
forming the author that all the copies are sold, 
and that there are demands for a new edition. 
Up with the curtain, then! Vivat Regina! 
and no money returned, except the T'umes’s 
‘ gratuity 
“M. A. Tirmarsna. 
« Jan. 5, 1851.” 


MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND.* 


Tue former series of Miss Strickland’s histori- 
cal publications, the “ Lives of the Queens of 
England,” may be said, if not to have divided 
ublic attention with the great history of Macau- 
y, at least to have joined in the popular taste 
for that work by its similar appeal to the mi- 
nutie and private interests of the narrative, 
while a grave legal writer, Lord Campbell, did 
not disdain to enrich the pages of his Lives of 
the Chancellors by a free use of the lady’s 
researches. In politics Miss Strickland was a 
warm partisan of the Stuarts, a defender of 
Charles through Henrietta Maria, perhaps the 
most graceful if not the truest position for a 
lady historian, the female mind appearing to 
most advan in defence, and on the side of 
authority. Her books are rather to be called 
memoirs than lives, since their merit consists 
not in a transfusion or reproduction in a new 
style of the events and incidents, but in a com- 
ment upon and repetition of the original mate- 
rials. The latter ee however, the interest of 
novelty, as recent historical researches have 
laid bare new evidence, while Miss Strickland’s 
own researches have neither been few nor 
inconsiderable. The Queens of Scotland offer 
a fine subject for her taste for the quaint and 
icturesque. Margaret Tudor, the wife of 
ames IV., with which the series opens, is 
one of the most curious studies of family his- 
tory and individual character in history. She 
is a striking pendant in her northern court and 
among her northern intrigues, political and 
amatorious, to her southern brother the bluff 
Ve _The difference br a Ry the 
most striking ineidents of their isto 
i ab Stee te Bladcesd emeaete ek 
while bluff Harry was cutting off the heads of 
his wives in his heroic manly way, his sister, 
with feminine delicacy and m tion, was 
content with divorcing her husbands. It was 
a way of those old murderous, licentious 
times. After the striking death-scene of her 
first husband, the gallant James IV., at Flodden, 


* Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Prin- 


connected with the Succession of Great 
Britain. By Agues Strickland. Vol 1. Harpers. 








ventures, where animal passion appears to have well sustained character, remindin 
been better represented than intellect or affairs of the immortal Becky Sharpe. 


us often 


er charae- 


of state. Yet she had her heroic positions in ters of a more agreeable stamp are equally 


those hes ig da a : 
dwell slowly upon the pictured pages of court 
grandeur, ibized with P the simplicity of the | 
times, the barbaric battle fields, and the multi- | 
farious intrigue which fill Miss Strickland’s | 
entertaining volume. Memoirs follow of Mag 
dalene of 4 Ansing a daughter of Francis L, 
first consort of James V., “the Midsummer | 
Queen of Forty Days,” and of her successor, | 
Mary of Lorraine, quaintly deseribed by that, 
old annalist Balfour in language and chirogra-_ 
hy which would suit Weller senior, “a werry | 
wtiful lady.” Reading Miss Strickland in| 
these narrative is fairly getting behind the 
scenes of the Seotch novels and the Marmion | 
poems. A full memoir of Queen Mary is pro- | 
mised, in two successive volumes, which will | 
be looked for with interest. 
We regret that the publishers, in reprinting 
this and similar historical works, do not re- 
roduce the portraits which aid the original | 
English editions. The additional expense 
might be assessed on the purchasers without 
objection on their part at the slightly increased | 
price. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION.* 
Amone the rapidly accumulating publications 


of this elass of the season, the completion of | 


the revised series of Mr. Cooper’s Leather- 
Stocking Novels,in the new edition of the Prai- 
rie, deserves the first mention. For national 
character, and force of delineation, these books 
still remain a model to the writers of America. 
There is a rough, manly sincerity about them, 
a freshness of the woods and lakes among 
which their person move, which are in 
striking contrast with some of the hackneyed 
literary manufactures of the day. Running 
through these traits of nature, tricks of savage 
warfare, incidents of border history, we have 
the poetic, heroic Leatherstocking, the chival- 
rie gentleman of the woods, whose existence, 
when we have once become acquainted with 
him in such a book as the Deerslayer, is a cir- 
cumstance not easily to be turned out of mind. 
The new prefaces to these volumes are full of 
interest. We may congratulate the public on 
the possession of a complete and worthy libra- 
ry edition of this portion of Mr. Cooper’s 
works. 

Shannondale, which gives title to the recent 
publication of the new favorite American au- 
thoress, Mrs. Southworth, is an old Virginia 
mansion, situated not far from s Ferry, 
a meee lantation with i memories, 
unlimited revenues, -headed negroes, an 
irascible master, and pose heiress, who falls in 
love with her tutor, and makes a runaway 
match with him, the folly of which is well and 
= presented by the authoress, in a series 
of well managed and interesting incidents, 
which form Soe main of the story. This 
marriage is brou about by the instigation 
of Sina Hinton’ happily samnel pernohage, | 
the very sound of the words having a snake- 
like smoothness and treachery in them. Sina 





* 1. The Leather Stocki 
Cooper. Atthor’s revised 
Patoam. 


Tales. By J. Fenimore 
. Vol.v—The Prairie. 


2. Shannondale. By Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth, 
se of * Retribution.” en & Co. ins 
. Smeaton: a ite 8 7) Reign 
the First. By G. P. BR. june Sooper. v 
4. ; or Woman's Love and Woman's 
Bese ie A. re 
Lord Lady farcourt ; or Country Hospitalities ® 
fo heoreat the. Hi of @ Human Heart 
, or a b 
By Mrs. Ellis. Stringer & 





and the reader may well presented—especially the old planter— 


his confidential Ethiop, Uncle Kill (a conve- 
nient abbreviation of a warlike classical cogno- 
men), the overseer of the plantation; and that 
important personage in a southern family—the 
old black nurse. 

The story has great interest, and its threads, 
as we remarked, on a former occasion, of a 
previous novel by the same author, are drawn 
together more carefully than is the wont of 
some lady novelists. The fine scenery of the 
region, and the patriarchal customs of the old 
established forms of social life, of which it 
treats, afford fine oe e for description, 
which are not lost by the author, who in these, 
as in the moralizings in which she sometimes 
indulges, shows powers rare in American 
fiction. 

There is an occasional stiffness in the con- 
versation of the squires and ladies which might 
be amended. The colored folk, with their 
grotesque patois, are sometimes much better 
company. 

Henry Smeaton, the first work published b 
James since his arrival in this country, is mue 
more interesting than any of his recent pro- 
ductions. He has profited by the freely ex- 
pressed criticism which he has heard, and has 
departed from the beaten track of his Two 
Horsemen, and given us a tale which will com- 

favorably with his early efforts. We 
— read the work with imterest, and find 
many of the chapters full of excitement. 

The Duchess, or Woman’s Love and Wo- 
man’s Hate, is a romance of love and incidents 
of the French school, with historical passages 
of the days of Francis I. It is full of move- 
ment excitement for “ minds at leisure.” 

Lord and Lady Harcourt, or Country Hos- 
pitalities, is a reprint of a Christmas tale of 
the last season; a free and easy, and rather 
“ ” mixture of character, sentiment, and 
fun—interesting enough to be run through 
pleasantly, without much basis for argument 
afterwards. It has a conundrum maker whom 
we shall draw upon for our Varieties. 

Mrs. Ellis’s new work, Self Deception, a 
History of the Human Heart, is an analysis of 
the notions and character of a heroine who is 
put on the level of common life, with vanity, 
self-will, an unconsciousness of her own de- 
merits, and other attendant means of self 
deception. The story is rather protracted, 
and the exhibitions of “feelings” over abun- 
dant. 





Thankfulness, a Narrative; comprising Pas- 
sages from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple. 
By the Author of “Records of a Good Man’s 
Life,” &c. Stanford & Swords.—The amiable 
spirit which breathes in the writings of this author 
runs through this illustration of a Christian virtue 
in the form of a fictitious Diary, of which a cler- 
gyman is the writer, and the time the preserit 
day, 

John Foster on Missions; with an Essay on 
the Scepticism of the Church. By Joseph P. 
Thompson. Edward H. Fletcher.—A reprint of 
Foster's celebrated tract, “ The Glory of the Age ; 
or, the Spirit of Missions ;’ with an introductory 
article, chiefly from the Biblical Repository, by 
the Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle; in a 
neat volume and pocket size. 

The Velvet Cushion. By J. H. Cunningham, 
Vicar of Harrow. Stanford & Swords.—This is 
a very readable biography of a velvet cushion, 
tracing its progress from the shop of the manufac- 
turer, through the possession of a Romish cathe- 
dral, several Churches of the Establishment, Me- 
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thodist and Dissenting Chapels, and divers private 
individuals, with sundry hits at the theological 
and other peculiarities of each. It has run through 
five editions in England. We have little opinion, 
however, of the theological worth of religious 
tales 


The Doctrine of Future and Endless Punish- 
ment Logically Proved in a Critical Examination 
of such Passages of Scripture as relate to the 
Future Destiny of Man. By Rev. R. Coon, 
Minister of the Gospel. Cincinnati: J. A. & U. 
P. James.—A very handsomely printed book, 
which does honor to our Cincinnati publishers. 
It is, indeed, what its title purports, and evinces 
much analytical ability. ‘Those whg cannot con- 
vince themselves from the moral argument, that 
sin necessarily involves misery in its commission, 
which must eternally adhere to an eternal spirit, 
unless there be a re-creation, will do well to exa- 
mine the Scripture argument as here deduced from 
the general scope and particular passages of the 
Bible. 


Developments of Protestantism, and other | 


Fragments. Reprinted from the “ Dublin Review” 
and “ The Tablet.” London: Richardson & Son. 
—A well directed attack upon the weak points of 
Protestantism, the English Church particularly, of 
a much higher quality than ordinary newspaper 
polemics. We are, however, much shaken in our 
estimation of the accuracy of the facts generally 
herein stated, as the most lamentable misapprehen- | 
sion of the state of religion here in America is | 
proof that theological ardor has biassed the author's | 
mind so as to render a dispassionate view impossi- | 
ble. ‘There is matter, however, to startle Protes- 
tants to very earnest thoughts. Modern Romish 
controversial writings need a thorough Review 
from some able Protestant writer. We ourselves 
have never observed a positive argument in them 
which was not vitiated by a petitio principii or a 
reasoning in a circle. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue Burns’ Club held its annual Festival at the 
Astor House on the birthday of the Poet, the 25th 
January. Mr. Bryant was present, and being 
called upon, rose and said :—“I thank the com- 
pany, Mr. President, for the high compliment they 
have paid me. It is enough to make any poet 
vain to be toasted at a festivity held to celebrate 
the memory of so great a poet as Burns. One cir- 
cumstance is enough to stamp Burns as a man of | 
the highest order of genius. He took a local 
dialect and made it classical, gave it a character 
of universality. I am not ignorant of what the 
poets who lived before Burns did, for the dialect of 
Scotland, nor what has been done since by Walter 
Scott, whose works are read by everybody, and 
will be read for ages tocome. But the poets of 
the Scottish dialect, before Burns, never attained 
that general and popular perusal which his works 
have acquired, and it was the good fortune of 
Scott that he wrote after Burns had made that 
dialect familiar to all classes of English readers. 
It was Burns who taught us all to love the Scot- 
tish dialect—its graceful diminutives, its rich store 
of comic ,expressions, its homely, but intensely 
significant phrases of pathos and tenderness, which 
go to the heart. Within his lifetime, and his life 
was not a long one, his poems were read wherever 
the English language is spoken; on the banks of 
the Hudson, of the Ashley and the Santee, of the 
Mississippi, of the St. Lawrence, of the Ganges, 
as well as on the banks of the Tweed and the 
Thames. It is owing to Burns that the natives 
of Scotland have it in their power to say, that to 
him who has not some knowledge of the Scottish 
dialect, and some relish for its significance, there is 
one chamber of the common treasury of our 
literature, a chamber filled with gems and jewels, 
to which he has not the key.” 

Mr. Bryant concluded his remarks with a com- 
pliment to James Linen, Esq. :—* The President 
of the Evening —A poet who has skilfully wrought 
the rich mine of the Scottish dialect.” 

The Journal du Havre of a late date chroni- 





| 





THE DEATH OF AUDUBON. 


Joun James Avupuson, the ornithologist, died 
at his residence on the banks of the Hudson, 
January 27, 1851, aged seventy-six years ; and 
was buried in the rural cemetery of Trinity 
Church, adjoining his estate. 

This celebrated man was the son of an Ad- 
miral in the French navy, who took him to 
France, where he received a varied and accon- 

lished education, receiving lessons in draw- 
ing from the celebrated David. He returned 
to Louisiana, his birth-place, at the age of 
about seventeen years, and entered upon his 
paternal estates. 

He early manifested his fondness for natural 
history, commencing his collection of designs 
on a plantation on the Schuylkill, whence he 
subsequently removed to the Ohio. 

In 1824, Lucien Buonaparte proposed to 
him to publish his drawings, an undertaking 
which carried him to Europe, where he was met 
by the friendship of Professor Wilson and 
others. His gigantic publication then went 00 
by subscription. He returned home to pursue 
his studies, and encounter new adventures of 
travel, such as furnish the fascinating sketches 
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eles the return home by the steamer Franklin of who for some sixty years has been the butt of Tory 
the celebrated International collector, M. Vatte- wits and Liberal demagogues, to whom she gave 
/mare. One or two of the results of his labors are | and from whom she scorned all quarter :—th, 
thus spoken of:—*By the attention of M. | lioness of semi-Infidel Whig’ coteries, where ye 
Vattemare, the United States have already been | Mary Wolstoneraft notions of morals and her De 
presented with some of the most remarkable speci- | Staelized politics rendered her a sort of half-pet 
| mens of our great publications: books of science, | half-horror with masculine ladies and effeminate 
| of art, of voyages, statistical collections, execu- | gentlemen, like the late Lady Holland and Vis. 
tive documents, collected by different departments, | count Melbourne, the latter of whom clapped her 
and pictures ; he has distributed in the Union more | on the Royal Pension-list for £300 a year, which 
than 76,000 volumes ; and, finally, he had it in his of course she retains to the present hour, and 
power to offer to Congress a precious monument | hence one reason why she should not have mixed 
of French glories, a complete collection of the | up in controversial squabbles again. It must now 
| medals struck since the fifteenth century down to | be well nigh half a century since she drew the 
‘our own time. M. Vattemare brings with him | famous portrait of her hated countryman, Croker, 
| palpable proofs of this friendsaip. He comes to us | under the guise of Crawley in Florence M Carthy 
loaded with presents from the American people ; | —a piece of vitriolized enamelling for which the 
more than a hundred large boxes have been de- | Rt. Hon. John Wilson, who had often pulverized 
‘livered to the Franklin, and to sailing packets |her before, pursued her with most remorseless 
soon expected ; they contain collections of the |malignity, in Quarterlies, Blackwoods, New 
| principal newspapers of the United States offered | Whig Guides, Bulls, &c., without number, as long 
by their editors ; of works of all kinds, offered by | a8 she continued to appear in print, which was 
their authors or by booksellers ; rare books and | perpetually, and under circumstances that afforded 
‘documents chosen expressly with regard to his|her critic ample handle for quizzing her pseudo- 
| design ; a compilation of the official publications | philosophy and quasi-deism ; for example, in her 
| of Congress ; maps and plans prepared by the en- | France and Italy, both of which were prohibited 
| gineers attached to the War Department ; Ameri- in Sardinia, Rome, and Austria, and her ladyship 
‘can archives ; memorials of legislation ; an entire | herself honored with a special prohibition agains, 
| eollection of models of weights and measures, of | entering the Austrian dominions. This mandate 
| their monetary system, &c. An indefatigable col- | made her fortune as a heroine and a martyr, and 
‘lector, M. Vattemare has procured also speci- | invested her books with a wonderful charm in the 
mens of all the paper money which has been in | eyes of all who aspired to be thought free-thinkers 
circulation at different times, at the various points | in a tolerably genteel way. It is to Croker’s 
of the Union.” ferocity towards her that Disraeli alludes when he 
|W. Gitmore Sims, who is at present editing | speaks in Coningsby of ‘ scourging a she Liberal ; 
the Southern Quarterly Review, lately delivered a | that is, if our theory of last week doesn’t upset the 
lecture at Augusta, on “ Poetry and the Practical,” | idea altogether that Ben had the ex-Secretary of 
which is very handsomely complimented in the | the Admiralty in his head when he drew Rigby, 
journals of that city. whoever the original of that caustic miniature may 
Mr. Putnam at length announces, from the au-| happen to be. Lady Morgan is probably the 
thor’s proof sheets, the long promised autobiogra- | oldest living writer who continues to write ; for, 
phy of George Borrow, the author of the “ Bible | though Miss Joanna Baillie is some five years and 
in Spain.” It will doubtless partake of all the Rogers perhaps ten years her senior, neither of the 
vivacious and picturesque qualities of that book. | latter has touched a pen in the way of authorship 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. have an| for a long time ; whereas the miraculous Milesian, 
important national work just ready—* Historical | for all her blindness, has, for a good while back, 
and Statistical Information respecting the History, been a regular contributor to one of our morning 
Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of | journals, in which, by the way, appeared the hint 
the United States: collected and prepared under | about the chair which has set her scribbling in this 
the direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, | particular instance, wherein are displayed all her 
per Act of Congress of March 3d, 1847, by | old egotism and polyglot pretensions to Babel- 
Henry R. Schooleraft, LL.D. ; Illustrated by S. | tongued omniscience, with all her old Amazonian 
Eastman, Captain U.S.A. Published by Au- | disregard of conventional squeamishness on topics 
thority of Congress.” ‘The work is in quarto, and | of questionable delicacy, and, it must be confessed, 
is the first portion of a series of publications on | With a good deal also of the vigor and subtlety 
the Indians. A limited edition is printed for distri- which ever characterized her treatment of what she 
bution to Members of Congress, public institutions, | conceived to be humbug, whether saered or pro- 
&e.; but a small author's edition will be offered | fane.” 
for sale. The illustrations, printed in colors, are 
highly spoken of. Indeed, we may expect with 
reason, from Mr. Schoolcraft and Capt. Eastman, 
the best exposition of the subject. 
Another work of a national character, copies of 
which have just been received by Messrs. Apple- 
ton, is Mr. Kendall’s Illustrated Mexican War. 
The drawings of battles, scenery, &c., are on a 
large scale, and have been executed with great 
beauty in Paris. 
We notice the death, at Philadelphia, of the 
Rev. Walter Colton, late Alcalde at Monterey, 
Chaplain in the Navy, author of “Ship and 
Shore,” a volume on California recently reviewed 
in these pages. His writings lacked a sound judg- 
ment and severity of taste, but he has left behind 
him pietares of the countries which he visited 
which will live. 
The London correspondent of the Liverpool 
Albion, noticing the production of a pamphlet by 
Lady Morgan, gives this curious sketch of her long 
literary career :—* The reader of the present day 
will hardly believe that this can be the same Lady 
Morgan of whom, no matter how old he is, he had 
heard in his infancy asa veteran authoress—a dis- 
tinguished writer in divers departments of litera- 
ture, political, polemical, poetical, long before 
Byron, or even Scott, had made the smallest name 
in letters. Yes, this is the same Wild Irish Girl 
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een 
of his serial prefaces, which are models of 
their kind—pictaresque and vigorous. The 


ru of America was his latest publi- 
= Coulee with Dr. Bachman. 

Mr. Bryant’s Evening Post devotes the fol- 
lowing sincere paragraphs to his memory— 

He was as staunch as a man as he was re- 
nowned as a naturalist. The child-like sim- 

licity of his manners and cheerfulness of tem- 
: r were worthy of all imitation, and made him 
Poloved by all who knew him. 

« At the of sixty years, when he was 
first personally known to the writer of this 
sketch, he had all the sprightliness and vigor of 
a young man. In person he was tall, and re- 
markably well made. His aspect sweet and 
animated. His whole head was remarkably 
striking. The forehead high, arched, and un- 
clouding; the hairs of the brow prominent, 

rticularly at the root of the nose, which was 
ong and aquiline; the chin prominent, and 
mouth characterized by energy and determina- | 
tion. The eyes were dark grey, set deeply in 
the head, and as restless as the glance of the 


mgr used to say, he had no faith in genius ; 
that a man could make himself what he pleas- 
ed by labor; and by using every moment of 
time, the mind might be kept improving to the 
end of life. Look at facts and trust for your- 
self, he would say ; meditate and reason; it is 
thus a man should educate himself. 

«In the finest of his works, he said, he had 
always described from his own observation, 
and that in coloring his drawings, the plumage 
appeared so brilliant and beautiful to his eyes, 
he could never get his colors to equal 
them. 

“In correcting the errors of other writers, 
he said he always did so with tenderness, and 
from a sense of duty.” 





[From “ Portsmouth Lyrics,"’ a new London volume.) 
I, ARIADNE. 


Upon the shore she stood all motionless, 

All tearless, voiceless, mute, with keen eye fixt 
Far out upon the sea. It seemed that all 

Love, feeling, thought, were in that one sad gaze 
Concentrate; as she stood upon the strand, 

For some rare piece of sculptura! art she had 
Been ta’en ; but ever and anon there rose 

Within her snowy breast a sigh so full 

Of utterance for the grief that lay therein, 

It seemed as if a heart thus overwrought 

With hopeless woe must straightway burst and 


die ; 
Yet still she stood, while sorrow conjuréd up, 
To mock the sense, a vision of the brave 
But most deceitful one then hast’ning o’er the 
wave. 


Il.——-BACCHUS. 


Still by the wave she stood ; and then there came, 
Bursting upon the silence of her grief, 
A frantie troop of mirthful Bacchanals, 
Crowned with dark ivy and the fruitful vine, 
And telling jolly snatches of old lays 
To tinkling cymbals ; while amid the throng — 
Manly, yet indolent—most gay, most brave 
Rode he, the Conqueror of the Indian race ; 
Around his path the flowers sprang up, and all 
The caverned echoes cried, “ A God! A God !” 
Straightway he seized the grief-entranced maid, 
And placed her on the tiger’s golden back ; 
He smiled a luscious smile—Fate willed it so ; 
Instant the maiden loved him and forgot all 
woe. 





Tae curiosity of an Nonorable mind willingly 
rests there, where the love of truth does not ufge 
it further onward, and the love of its neighbor bids 
it stop ;—in other words, it willingly stops at the 
point where the interests of truth do not beckon it 
onward, and charity cries, Halt !—Coteriwer. 


’ 
SPECULATIONS ON BARNUM, THE MUSEUM, &c. 


BY AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


(From an interesting volume, entitled “ Across the At- 
Jantic,”’ jast published in London. 


“Tne outside is completely plastered over with 
intings of animals and birds. The paintings, 
ing oval in shape and stuck against the wall, 

resemble tablets. Above and 2 Sa and on 

all sides of these gaudy-looking tablets, flags 
seem to grow out of the bricks. The flag- 
staffs are about five feet long, and the standards 
which flap at the end of them are of every age 
and country. In one of the balconies, a most 
detestable brass band is playing loud tunes to 
invite the people within. Decidedly, Barnum’s 

Museum is the most conspicuous building in 

New York. 

“Tt must not, however, be supposed that this 
enormous institution is nothing more than a 
gigantic show, or a travelling caravan magni- 
tied and made stationary. The position which 
it occupies in New York is entirely different ; 
it being to all intents and purposes the best 
museum in the city—for aught I know, the 
only one. Indeed, I should not be surprised if 
amidst the rubbish which it contains, there be 
one or two articles to a certain extent curious 
and interesting. But the name which it bears 
is its greatest attraction. Barnum is not an 
ordinary showman. He is not one who will be 
handed down to posterity, only on the strength 
of the objects which he has exhibited, or the 
curiosities which he has brought to light. He 
stands alone. Adopting Mr. E uerson’s idea, 
I should say that Barnum is a representative 
man. He represents the enterprise and energy 
of his countrymen in the nineteenth century, 
as Washington represented their resistance to 
oppression in the century preceding. By 
‘going a-head’ to an extent hitherto unprece- 
dented in his trade—devoid of an absurd deli- 
cacy as to the means by which the ends are to 
be aceomplished—he has endeared himself to 
the middle and Jower ranks of his countrymen, 
and seems to stand forth proud and pre-emi- 
nent as their model of a speculator and a man. 
i firmly believe that there are few commercial 

ople in the United States who would not 
ook upon Barnum as a congenial, though a 
superior spirit; or at all events who do not 
feel a pride, albeit a secret one, in his exploits. 

“ The rise of this illustrious person, like that 
of some of his fellows, would seem to be veil- 
ed in obscurity. Whether he rose to fame on 
a fabulous griffin, or reached the wished-for 
goal on the back of an eight-legged horse, 
must remain matter of conjecture. His more 
recent exploits are well known. They are, 
Firstly —The discovery of an ses Mea 
fish (if I remember aright). Secondly—The 
production of a Quaker giant. Thirdly—Of a 
giantess to match, who married the giant. 
Fourthly—Of an old black woman, either a 
nurse or an attendant of some sort on General 
Washington, who related anecdotes of the 
patriot in infancy. Fifthly—Of Tom Thumb. 
Sixthly—Of Jenny Lind. Seventhly, Eighth- 
ly, and Ninthly—Of a giantess and giant boy ; 
some Chinese gentlemen and ladies of high 
rank ; and a negro who has discovered a pro- 


| Siamese twins, St. Paul incarcerated (and flat- 
tening his nose against the bars of his cell), a 
| family of drunken people, and other marvels, 
| rudely executed in white tallowy-looking wax. 
| On the first and second floor there are what may 
be termed picture galleries, the walls of the 
rooms being covered with daubs of eminent 
_ Americans—Governors of States, Signers of 
| Declarations, and so on. Higher up are the 
| Stuffed animals, which, being unsusceptible of 
imposture—a lion is a lion, and a tiger a tiger, 
all the world over—form the best part of the 
exhibition. Besides which, there are framed and 
/hung up all about the place various objects of 
| great ay Wren instance, an English Deed 
of Lease and Release executed in the eightecnth 
| century, an order admitting the bearer to view 
the state apartments of Deiliagham Palace, 
| plenty of two-penny prints of Kean, Dowton, 
‘and other actors, and, if I recollect rightly, a 
framed and glazed advertisement of some- 
body’s Macassar-oil. But decidedly the great- 
est curiosity, and that which attracts most 
attention, is the carriage of the late Queen 
Dowager Adelaide, with a wax coachman on 
the box, and two footmen of the same mate- 
rial standing up behind, the whole of the three 
clad in gorgeous state liveries. Besides the 
vast number of rooms which contain all this 
rubbish, a theatre, a lecture-room, and I do not 
know what else, are attached to the establish- 
ment. 

“ Conversing, one day, with a very stout and 
remarkably good-natured old lady, whom I met 
in one of the rooms (a giantess, as it after- 
wards turned out, though I had not the slight- 
est idea of it at the time), I was informed that 
Mr. Barnum has a truly magnificent country- 
seat in the State of Connecticut, and that he is 
in a fair way of becoming one of the wealthiest 
private individuals in America. Decidedly the 
most successful speculation which he ever un- 
dertook was the exhibition of Tom Thumb; 
that of Madlle. Lind may prove almost as ad- 
vantageous.” 








FINE ARTS. 
LECTURES ON ART—MR. CURTIS'S CONTEMPORARY 
ART. 


Tue second lecture of this course drew toge- 
ther at the Stuyvesant Institute one of the 
best audiences, in point of character, we have 
ever seen collected. It was almost entirely 
composed of those well known and honored 
faces, whom one’s eye lights upon on the pre- 
liminary survey of an audience, with peculiar 
satisfaction, their presence being an endorse- 
ment of one’s own taste in the selection of an 
evening’s entertainment. It was something for 
a lecturer to be proud of, to please such people, 
and that satisfaction eminently belongs to Mr. 
Curtis; his lecture being listened to, through- 
| out, with the closest attention, and eliciting, at 
its close, the warmest applause. 

Mr. Curtis’s opening remarks on the undue 
reverence paid to the old masters, by the pur- 
chase of their works without regard to their 

|merits, were excellent. Avoiding the usual 
_ point made by writers on this subject, of the 





cess of turning his skin from black to white | quantities of old copies in existence, and the 





by means of a herb, which process he is now | tricks of picture dealers, he went at once to the 
undergoing. Independently of which, I have truth of the matter, by telling his audience 
heard that Mr. Barnum has a third share of) that old masters, like the young masters, some- 
some ghosts, who are now showing off their times painted bad pictures, not magnificent 
‘mysterious rappings’ to enthusiastic audi- | failures, freaks of geuius; but positively and 
ences. indubitably bad. He instanced Guido as a 

“ The interior of this great temple of jngplery | ease in point, and very justly, for this artist 
is worth just a few words. The vestibule or | covered many a yard of canvas with most insipid 
entrance hall is a Madame Tussaud’s on a| Magdalens and Venuses. The Bolognese 
small seale, containing the trial of Christ, the | school should also have come in for a share of 
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his censure ; and Lucas Cranach’s long-limb- 
ed, slab-sided beauties, might also have been 
protested against. ’ 

Finding nothing in modern Italian art but 
the sheerest imitative common-places, Mr. 
Curtis bounded over the Alps to a scene of 
far ter activity and promise. Germany 
h at the present day, a position in the 
be of art, £ _— yg other nations, as 
did Italy in the 8 of her t painters. 
She rf even acsstiod her capbeusiey ‘es the 
great capital of that loved land of art, repre- 





sented there, as she so long has been, by her 
Overbeck. We quote, as one of the happiest 


in the leeture, the following account | ing, so as to interest those who have not seen 
of a Sunday visit to that artist, trusting that it it, and are not familiar with the style of its 
may call back to many of our readers as plea-| prod 
sant recollections of a like visit, as it does to | 


ourselves. 


proper sphere, and nature has thrust him in any- 
where, unwilling to lose a genuine gift—for Over- 


that earlier age, he knows not that the flower is 
ripening into fruit, but still paints its pure petals 
unheedin 


g. 

“ One of your rarest Roman experiences will be 
your visit tohis studio. It is by the dreary Ghetto, 
the Jew quarter of Rome, and in the grim Cenci 
palace—up that winding staircase, as you pass, a 
figure of floating golden hair will go gliding 
through your memory, with face scarce seen, but 
of sorrow and beauty unutterable—the face that 
Guido saw as it passed, and painting, made a mo- 
ment immortal. [t is in the palace of the father 
of Beatrice Cenci, and on the noon of Sunday, that 

will enter the studio of Overbeck, and in the 
ofty shaded room behold a form in a long black 
robe, with a loosely falling velvet cap upon his 
head, like that in Raphael's portraits. His head 
is bowed, as if the long habit of prayer, and the 
perpetual reverential mood of his mind, would not 
allow him to stand erect. A few grey hairs es- 
eape from under the cap, and cluster around his 
pallid face, whose features are sharpened as if with 
intensity of religious adoration. His hands are 
clasped and hanging before him as he stands with 
his head slightly bent to one side, contemplating 
one of his own pictures. Not more enamored was 
Pygmalion of the voluptuous beauty he had carved, 
than is Overbeck of the celestial loveliness which 
he has drawn. It is clear to see the pathetic joy 
of his soul, that he, the utterly unworthy, was ee- 
lected to manifest the beauty of holiness in the re- 
presentation of the person and history of Christ. 
He has not dared to trust to color. It wasa 
means too material ; only the passionless purity of 
lines would indicate the inexpressible. 

“ Hence, a tremulous, tearful character of adora- 
tion in the treatment of subjects that pervades all 
his pictures. Christ is always the centre of the 
sentiment and of the action. A spiritual atmo- 
sphere breathes from him as fragrance from a lily, 
so that all the figures seem on the verge of falling 
before him in worship. These pictures are the 
delicately outlined visions of a dreamer and a mys- 
tic, who almost fears to trust their aerial charm to 
palpable expression. If he speaks, it is in a low, 
musical voice, an audible whisper—and moving 
slowly from picture to picture with the group he 
may be accompanying—he passes noiselessly, at 
length, through a little door, like an old Floren- 
tine, picture and painter receding into his Time.” 

We differ from Mr. Curtis in regarding 
Overbeck as a man born out of his time. He 
is essentially an imitator, and could not have 
been of the past, for the past has made him 


‘school was singularly incomplete from the 
«At this moment,” he said, “ Overbeck is the | omission of all mention of 
greatest painter permanently residing in Italy, and | 
his position in art is one of the phenomena of its, 
history. Overbeck is belated in the world by at) 
least three hundred years. He dropped out of his | 


| 


beck is as genuine as Raphael, and inspired by the | passed, we believe, directly from the artist's 
same spirit. He is the Rip Van Winkle of art,| studio to the walls of the Luxembourgh, for 
and gossips of three centuries ago as we do of yes- | France has a watchful eye for her living as for 
terday. Deeply dreaming of the sweet sleep of her departed 





what he is. He is, however, no mere copyist ; 
he imitates the spirit, not the literal reality; 
but you cannot understand the man until you 
know something of his antecedents, the old 
painters, Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, and 
the pri maniera of Raphael. 

r. Curtis places Kaulbach at the head not 
only of the setae of Germany, but of the 
world, and this not only of the men of the 

nt day but of the centuries since the 

eath of Titian. His description of the De- 
struction of Jerusalem, by this artist, was a 
fine example of success in a very difficult 
undertaking, that is, the description of a paint- 


ucer. 
Mr. Curtis’s account of the modern German 


unich, and its 
great fresco painters. Cornelius and Hess are 
to be named, if not as equal to, yet in the 
same breath with Kaulbach. 

Mr. Curtis next passed to France, and ex- 
patiated at some length on the noble — 
of Couture, the Décadence des Romains. It 


great men. The distinction be- 
tween this great work and that of Kaulbach 
was well and minutely drawn, showing that 
the distinction was that of the national cha- 
racter of the two nations, a true stamp of the 
real greatness of both productions. 

The next step was across the channel. In 
ony art, however, Mr. Curtis confined him- 
self to Turner, commending alike that great 
artist and his t expositor, Mr. Ruskin. 
We are sorry lecturer did not ae of 
that greatest and most delightful of genre 

inters, Mulready, who, if the Vicar of Wake- 

eld had not already been immortal, would 
have made it so by the picture gallery he has 
given us from its pages; but these and other 
omissions of the latter part of the lecture 
were, we are aware, entirely due to a mistaken 
mistrust by the lecturer of his power to hold 
his audience beyond the ordinary limits of this 
class of performances. 

Mr. Curtis spoke hopefully of American 
Art, and of the nt, almost too much so, 
we fear, when he said that we saw the com- 
mencement of an artistic development equal 
to that of classic Greece and Christian Rome. 

We trust to hear Mr. Curtis again as a 
lecturer. A hit so palpable as that made by 
him should be followed up. Great good to 
the cause of art can thus be done by the 
literary treatment of the subject, by the pen 
a 3 the pencil. 

e trust that Professor Duggan does not 








intend to confine his artistic instructions to the 
Free Academy, but will, in due time, advance 
from his arm chair on the Stuyvesant stage to 
the gas-lights of the lecturer’s stand. An 
audience “ fit though few” has been found for 
these lectures, and that point well gained, we 
trust that they will be continued for many 
weeks to come. 


The Panorama of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
we learn with pleasure, has been quite a suc- 
cessful enterprise—a proof that genuine work, 
with earnestness and sincerity, will in the end 
conquer the indifference of that monster of 
resistance, the Public. We may apply the 
same remark to M. Sattler’s Cosmoramas, 
whose rooms, now that his exhibition begins 
to be known, are thronged with fashionable 





Cogswell, popular in its subject, is no less faith. 
ful and rate. It is a deservedly success. 
ful exhibition, to whieh, we understand, the 
attraction of a running commentary of facts 
and anecdote, which subject so well ad. 
mits of, is about to be added. 

M. Sesron, the painter of Niagara, and w 
has uired a alstinet star for ~ 
artistical effects of light in his pictures, has 
left this city for the South. He will visit 
New Orleans, where a fellow sympathy with 
his language and art will secure him an ap. 
preciative reception. 





MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OPERA ROUSE. 
ArTér a week or two of comparative qui. 
escence at this establishment, the production 
of Romeo and Juliet, with rina Parodi 
as Romeo, and Miss Virginia Whiting, the dé. 
butante, as Julietta, was an event of some ip. 
terest. It is an opera, the chief attraction of 
which lies in the actors ; for the music, though 
containing some exquisite gems, is upon the 
whole tame and weak. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that after the first public curiosity 
has been ates it will cease to interest, 
Signorina Parodi, without adorning or being 
adorned by her new costume, wears it with a 
certain ease and sang-froid that exempt her 
from all awkwardness, while the youth and 


freshness of the Giulietta, com with her 
natural grace and advantages of person, render 
her extremely attractive on the . The 


more important matter of her voice and musical 
cultivation, we have before referred to, but her 
ualifications were of course more tried in the 
eatre than in a concert-room. To say that she 
acquits herself well in the opera is hardly due 
praise, for her singing at times evidenced more 
than promise: one might rather say it showed 
talent itself. Her opening solo was delivered 
with care, and a true feeling for the sentiment 
of the music, which seeured her genuine ap 
plause. Signorina Parodi in the course of the 
opera doubtless inspired the young lady with 
some of her own nerve, for the duett that fol- 
lowed, and that at the close, were both eharm- 
ingly sung. Signorina Parodi herself has been 
in excellent voice for the past week, and acis, 
as she always does, con amore. The part of 
Romeo is in fact a trying one to any artist, 
from the nature of the music; but this lady was 
conscientious and faithful to the last, and 
exerted herself to the utmost, while at the same 
time her action was more subdued than usual, 
and, in our opinion, improved. Her first solo 
was delivered with force and energy, but it had 
one defect, from which we thought Signorina 
Parodi almost exempt, viz. the articulation 
was very defective. Signor Lorini gave his 
beautiful solo in the first scene with good ex- 
pression, but it did not secure an encore, which 
the music alone deserved. For the rest, 
Signor Beneventano was a sineeure; the 
chorus was tolerable, but only really true in 
the first part of the opera; the orchestra was 
more careful than of late; and we should add 
that of the new scenes one is good indeed. 
On Monday evening, Sign Parodi ap- 
red for the first only time as Rosina in 

1 Barbiére; the lovely opera alone ought to 
secure a atte On Thursday, 
Signorina Patti takes-her benefit, on which 
oceasion an elaborate p me is offered, 
consisting of scenes from Norma by Parodi: 
followed by acts from the operas Gemma di 








visitors. The Panorama of California, by Mr. 


Vergy and Marino Faliero, in which Signor 
Barilt Patti will appear. 
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surprise for Up-Town is in preparation at 
the Opera House, which, as we are informed, 
shifts from Paropt to Mose, on the Ist. of 
March: that i resort having been 
taken by Mr. F. Chanfrau, who proposes to 
«go in” with his peculiar entertainments at 25 
cents a head. In this movement, we faney, it 
will be necessary to keep the eye much more 
open towards the East than the West; brown 
hands rather than white kids will be the ap- 
jauders. Altogether the Opera-House, to 
answer to its freestone exterior, will have 
many chances of being done brown through- 
out. 





VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Tue Late Lavrent Sautes.—The estate of the 
late Laurent Salles was sold last week by Mr. 
Bleecker for nearly half a million of dollars, with- 
in $2,000 of the estimate which that discriminating 
judge of property had affixed as the result. There 
are many who remember Mr. Salles—a tall, gaunt, 
French merchant, with a broad brimmed hat. He 
had a most inordinate appetite, and a keen appre- 
ciation of good negotiable paper. He used to dive 
into the stores of the jobbers, rummage their pock- 
et-books, select the best paper, and discount it 
always at seven per cent. He was an eccentric, 
bat very honest man. He could demolish a whole 
turkey, and make rapid progress with an entire leg 
of mutton. He never took advantage of this 
affliction, but generously paid double board, or he 
would have ruined any restaurant of moderate 
means. Mr. Salles took pleasure in passing an 
evening with Arnold, the lottery-office keeper, who 
lived in Broadway, opposite Gothic Hall. Arnold 
was a wit, a most intelligent man, and a boon com- 
panion. Salles relished his jokes as much as he 


Nc 





town I must have a sign, I think you call it, to 
show that I teach children.” “ Well,” he replied, 
“you can have nothing better than ‘ The Murder 
of the Innocents.’ ” 

Lyine.—“ Although the devil be the father of 
lies,” remarks Swift, “he seems, like other great 
inventors, to have lost much of his reputation by 
the continua] improvements that have been made 
upon him.” 

Rapip Consumprion.—That was a frightful case 
of consumption that of the little Dutch Governor, 
mentioned by Knickerbocker, who pined away so 
rapidly that when he died there was nothing of him 
left to bury. 

George Selwyn was one day walking with Lord 
Pembroke, when they were besieged by a number 
of chimney-sweepers, who kept plaguing them for 


of the people ; I suppose your highnesses are in 
court mourning.” 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—W. G. C. C. re- 

ceived.—The first of a series of interesting literary Letters 

from Denmark in our next.—The annual proceedings of 

the New Jersey Historical Society in our next number. 

*,* Mr. J. G. Havizann, at his Periodical and 
Newspaper Store, No. 4224 Broadway, near 
Canal Street, will receive subscriptions for 
the Literary World. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


SrrinGerR anp Townsend announce for publica- 
tion in March, the third edition of Frank Fores- 
ter’s Fish and Fishing of the United States and 
British Provinces, thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, with twenty additional embellishments, 
making in all nearly one hundred highly finished 


did perdriz au choux. He found Amold out of | engravings. This edition will include the Supple- 


temper one day because the Chemical Bank had 
refused to discount a note for him, and it was 
shrewdly suspected that it was by his advice that 
Amold placed in his window next morning, “ Che- 
mical Bank Notes not taken for Lottery Tickets.” 


Inquiries were soon made whether anything was | 


the matter with the Chemical Bank. Down came 
cashier and directors, begging Arnold to take away 
the placard, and promising to discount the note in 
question. Mr. Salles must have left a fortune of a 
million of dollars, honestly acquired by close busi- 
ness habits.— Noah's Sunday Times. 

A Cotp.—* Do you know what it is,” says 
Lamb,“ to succumb under an insurmountable day- 


mentary volume, heretofore issued separately, and 
will form an exceedingly attractive volume both 
for the angler and the naturalist. 

Messrs. Lirrincott, Grampo & Co. have in 
press “ The City Merchant ; or, the Mysterious 
Failure,” by J. B. Jones, author of Wild Western 
Scenes ; with engravings. “ Portfolio of a Medi- 
cal Student; with numerous designs.” Also 
“The Farmers’ and Planters’ Encyclopedia of 
Rural Affairs, by Cuthbert W. Johnson ; adapted 
to the United States by Gouverneur Emerson.” 
8vo. 

The new Magazines of the month, Graham's, 
the Harpers, and the International, keep up their 


mare ?—an indisposition to do anything, or to be steady system of enterprise. The first avowedly 


anything—a total deadness and distaste—a suspen- 


sion of vitality—an indifference to locality—a | 


nuinb, soporifical good-for-nothingness—an ossifi- 
cation all over—an oyster-like indifference to pass- 








enters the field against the Reprints with a greatly 


the line aud mezzotint engravings, which we think 
a good exchange. Harper's supplies its usual 


ing events—a mind stupor-—a brawny defiance to | Miscellany, Bulwer, Lever, &c., with the wood 
the needles of a ienties in prod i with a | e®gravings by the London Etching Club, illus- 


total irresolution to submit to water-gruel pro- 
cesses 1” 


Hook and a friend came to a bridge: “ Do you 


know who built this bridge ?” asked he of Hook. 
“No; but if you go over you'll be tolled.” 


trating Goldsmith's poem of the Traveller. 
Stringer and Townsend’s International, which is 
rapidly getting on in public favor, has Mrs. Hall’s 
illustrated article on Chatterton, Mr. James’s Story 
Without a Name, Bulwer’s “ Novel,” and other 
popular attractions, with a variety of Foreign mat- 


“ Positively, the best thing,” says Lamb, “a man | ter from the continent. 


can have to do is nothing, and, next to thut, per- 


haps, good works.” 


Herepirary Misrortune.—A gentleman speak - 





Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General! Fravelling Agent 


ing of the wife of a certain nobleman, lamented for the Western States, assisted by J. R. Smita, 


7 -. | J. T. Denr, Jason ‘Taytor, J. W. AnmsTrone 
very much that she had no children ; upon which 4 4 ; 
a medical man who was present observed, that to Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, Dr. Josnva Wabs- 


have no children was a great misfortune, but he 
thought he had remarked it was hereditary in 


some families. 


Steering in Cuurcu.—* Query,” asks an au- 


wortH, ALexanver R. Laws, A. J. Smivey. 

(> Mr. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for At.a- 
Bama and Tennesser, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

TF Mr. Israet E. James, No. 182 South Tenth 


thor, “ whether churches are not dormitories of street, Philadelphia, is our General Travelling 


the living as well as the dead ?” 


Sien ron a Scuoot.—A widow friend of Lamb, 


Agent, for the Sovrnern and Sourn-Wesrexs 


having opened a preparatory school for children | James Deertnc, A. Kink Wewuineron, E. A. 
at Camden Town, said to him, “ I live so far from | Evans, James Ciarx, P. Locke, and Jos. Burron 





money. At length Selwyn made them a Jow bow. | 
“ I have often heard,” said he, “ of the sovereignty | 


increased quantity of reading matter in place of | 


( Mr. C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison street, | 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 251H OF JANUARY TO 
THE 8TH FEBRUARY. 


Aguilar (Grace).—The Women of Israel. 2 vols. 12mo., 
pp. 270, 336 (Appleton & Co.) ’ 

Aguilar (Grace).—Josephine: or, the Edict and the 
Escape. 12mo. pp 124, 25 cents (Phila., T. B. Peter- 
son ; 

Adams (Rev. W.)—Warnings of the Holy Week; being 
a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. 16mo. pp. 189 (Phila., 
H. Hooker.) 

| Anderson (W.)—Practical Mercantile Correspondence. 

12mo. pp 279 (D. Appleton & Co ) 

Anderson (J. J.)— A Practical System of Modern Geogra- 
phy. 18mo pp. 108 (J. S. Redfield.) 

| Cooper (J. F.)—The Prairie, Author’s Revised Edition. 

l6mo. pp. 479 (G. P_ Putnam.) 

De Quincev (T.)—Miscellaneous Essays. 12mo. pp. 250 
(Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fieids.) 

| Foster (J.) on Missions, with an Essay on the Scepticism 

| of the Church, by Rev. Joseph P. ‘Thompson. J8mo. 

pp. 206 (EB. H. Fletcher.) 

Grote (G )—History of Greece. Vol. 1, !2mo., pp. 513 

| _ (Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co.) 

| Lewis (Seth).—The Restoration of the Jews, with the 

| Political Destiny of the Nations of the Earth, as fore- 

| told in the Prophecies of Scripture. 12mo. pp 204 (J. 

| 8. Redfield.) 

Little Elsie, and Little Jemmy. 18mo. pp. 81 (Stanford & 
Swords. 

Morland Cottage; or, Peasant Life in England, by the 
author of Mary Barton. (Crosby & Nichols.) 

Poussin (G. T.) - The United States; its Power and Pro- 

gress. }2mo. pp. 20 (G. P. Putnam.) 

Railroad, Steamboat, and Telegraph Book, for 1851, with 
Map. 18mo. pp. 10% (J. Disturnell ) 

Stoddard (J. F.\—The American Intellectual Arithmetic. 
20th Ed. revised. 18mo. pp. 164. 

The Juvenile Mental Arithmetic. 18mo. pp. 72 
(Cornish, L. .mport & Co.) 

Smith (Wm. LL.D om new Classical Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geogra- 
phy. Edited by Charlies Anthon, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 1064 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Southey (Rev. C. C.)—The Life and Correspondence of 
Robert Southey. Part 6, 8vo. Portrait, pp. 123. 

Talvi.—Life’s Discipline: a Tale of the Annals of Hun- 
gary. 1I2mo. pp. 171 (D. Appleton & Co) 

Tayler (C. B.)\—Thankfulness, a Narrative. 12mo. pp. 
305 (Stanford & Swords.) 

Thomas (Rev. A. C.)\—Triangle. The Catholic Question 
Considered and both Disputants Reviewed. 8vo. pp. 32 
(Philadeiphia.) 





lem. 12mo. pp. 422 (Phila., H. Hooker.) 








PROF. HOWS 
WILL READ SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDY OF 
AS YOU LIKE IT, 
AT THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 
On Thursday Evening next, Feb. 13. 
To commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 


Tickets Fifty cents. To be obtained at the door, or at 
the Book Stores of Messrs. ‘IT’. G Crowen, H. Kernot, 
Roe Lockwood & Son, G. P. Putnam, and of Mr. Hows, at 
his residence, No 5 Cottage Place. 


New York, Feb. 7, 1851. fB it 








| SATTLER’S » 
COSMORAMAS, 


Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


THE FIRST SECTION, 
Containing a Collection of Twenty-six Views of 
Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, 
, Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia, 


will be exhibited until the 8th March ; after that date, al! 

these will be replaced by New Views, equally interest- 
ing. £8 3t 

| wha 








| COGSWELL’S PANORAMA | 
or 


CALIFORNIA AND THE ISTHMUS 
OF DARIEN. 


NOW OPEN 

AT THE MINERVA ROOMS, 406 BROADWAY. 

This is the first opportunity ever offered to the public of 
seeing a correct and full re tion of the Cities, Vil- 
lages, Valleys, Missions, Bays, Rivers, Mining Regions, 
&c., together with the Picturesque Ruins, Public Build- 
ings, Religions Processions, Holiday Fétes of the City of 
Panama, Crossing the Isthmus. Chagres River, Manners 


| 
} 


States, assisted by Wu. H. Wexp, Joun Cor.ins, | 20d Customs of the People. Admittance 25 cents. Com- 


mence at 7 o'clock, precisely. Open every evening during 
the week. Exhibition every Saturday and Wednesday 
afternoon, commencing at 3 P. M. fia 








Webb (Mrs. J. B.)—Naomi; or, the Last Days of Jerusa- . 
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Littell’s Living Age.—No. 351, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 
1. ee Seine ie 
2. Kerr on ur Cane.— e 
3. The Pencil of the Sun — Tatt's Magazine. 
War of ye om Moy = - 1 
wara.—Athenaum. 
6 The Clave of the Highlands of Scotland.— Eclectic 


7. The Abbé de Saint Pierre.—-Gentleman's Magazine. 
8. My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. iil. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

9. Snakes and Serpent Charmers.— Bentley's Magazine. 
10 An Evening with Voltsire.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
11. Ballads. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 


® Ea” A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT. 
Tribune Buildings, New York. fi it 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
FOR FEBRUARY, 

published this day, contains articles on Clothing—Hydro- 
pathy for the People—An Autobiography—A Female 
Medica! Student—Woman’s Dresses—A Surgical Opera- 
tion—Home Cases in Water cure—Sickness in California 
—Measiles, its Nature and Treatment—Cutaneous Respira- 
tion—Cholera, the Grefenberg Practice—Food and Diet— 
Fruits and Vegetables—I’bysical Education, with illustra- 
Fialiliaad Tortcs.—Cholera in California—Bathing— 
Inflaenza—Dentition, its Disorders and Remedies—Ration- 
alism—A Lecture on Hydropathy—Dysentery, its Water 
Treatment—Woman's Rights—The Water-cure at Home 
—Piil Doctors and Water Doctors—Experience in the 
Water-cure—Burns and Scalds—A Plea for our Physical 
Life—Female Lecturers—The Water-cure in Oregon— 
Careless or Ignorant Apothecaries—Health of England, 

Reviews, Miscellany, and a choice variety complete the 
number for February. 

The new volume commenced with January. Now is 
the time to subscribe. Price only One Dollar a year. 


b FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Ss y 131 Nassau-st, N.Y. 


NEW MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
WORKS 
[NOW READY. 











RANKIN’S (HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences. No. XIL., for Jantary, 1851. Price 
$1 50 per year; 75 cents number. Being a Practica! 
and Analytica! Digest of the contents of the princi 
British and Continental Medical Works published during 
the preceding six months, together with a series of Criti 
cea! Keports on the Progress of Medicine during the same 


The MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF ME- 
dieal Science, for Februsry, 1851. Edited by Francis 
Smith, D.D., and John B. Riddle, M.D. ublished 

ly at $3 per annum. 

ATRAC ICAL TREATISE ON DENTAL MEDICINE. 
Being a Compendinm of Medical Science as connected 
with the Study of Dental Surgery. By Thos. E Bond, 
M.D., Professor of Special Pathology and Therapeutics 
in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 

ETHER AND CHLOROFORM, their employment in 

, Dentistry, Midwifery, Therapeutics, &e. By 
J. F. B. Plage. M_D., Surgeon Dentist, &e. 1 vol. P2mo. 

HORNER'S STUDENT'S GUIDE IN EXTRACTING 
Teeth, with numerous cases in the Surgical Branch of 
Dentistry, and [iiustrations. 12mo. 

MURPHY'S STUDENT'S REVIEW OF CHEMISTRY, 
adapted to the courses as taught in the various Medic:| 
Schools of the United States. Intended to facilitnte 
and assist Students preparing for Examination in this 
Branch of Medice! Study. Lo one volume 12mo. 

THE FAMILY AND SHIP MEDICINE CHEST COM- 
pion: or, a Compendium of Domestic Medicine, 
argery, &e., &e., with directions for the Diet and 

Management of the Sick-Room ; plain Rules for the Ad 
ministration of Medicines, their Properties and Doses, 
&e.,&c, By a Practising Physician. One volume royal 
12mo. 





—_~ 


Preparing for Publication : 

CRAIGIE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL AND PA- 
thological Anatomy. 1 vol. Avo. : . 4 

JENNER ON THE IDENTITY AND NON-IDEN- 
tity of Typhoid and bd fo Fever. 

THE PHYSICIAN'S PRESCRIPTION-BOOK. From 
the Tenth London Edition. 

HOLDEN'S MANUAL OF THE DISSECTIONS OF 
the Haman Body. 

FORBES ON HAPPINESS—lIts Relation to Work and 


WHLEMENT’S CATECHISM OF PAMILIAR 


7 LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
a tf PuILADELPHIA. 





TO THE 


LITERARY WORLD. 


[Feb. 8. 


"155 Broadway, Feb. 1, 1851. 
TRADE. 


|G. P. PUTNAM begs to announce to the Trade, that according to arrangements with Mr. Murray, made in 161, 
following viz. 


he will shortly republish, from eurly sheets, the 
| 


Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” 
| 


long-expected 


| LAVENGRO; 
: Che Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest 


BY GEORGE BORROW, 


“ The Gipsies of Spain,” &c., &c. 





PROF. HACKLEY’S TRIGONOMETRY, 
And its Applications. New Edition. 
PART I—TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE AND SPHERI- 


CAL, with Tables. ; 

PART IL—NAVIGATION, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL 
AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY AND GEODESY, 
with Tables 

Price One Dollar each part. 


“ T find it to be an invaluable encyclopedia of that science 
and its applications. The geodetic formule are especially 
valuable, for we here find brought into a small compass. 
and endorsed by our admirable Coast Survey, many excel 
lent methods, previously over a great number of 
works of difficult access, and requiring to be still further 
modified by the intelligent engineer. 

“ Asa whole, then, the work of Professor Hackley is a 
most valuable contribution to scientific instruction, which 
no other volume, or half dozen of them, can supply the 
place of.’—Prof. Gillespie of Union College, 


Il. THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: a Dictionary 
of Datex«. Edited by G. P. Putnam. 1 small B8vo. 
a Third Edition, with Addenda to the close 





“ Asa work of reference, we know nothing equal to this 
book, either for prehensiveness or perspicuity.”—Prof. 
Hart (Sartain’s Magazine). 

“ No book of reference has appeared of late years, with 
greater claims to a place on every library table.”"—Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review 


Ill. EUROPE, FAaT aaD PRESENT : EE, 
pare aa my F. H. Ungewitter, LLD. fea. ymall 
8vo. cloth, $1 3. 


“Itis crowded with —- facts. It is especially 
c 


adapted to the use of tea and the higher classes of 
scholars.”"—N. Y. Recorder. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM: 


IV. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Eliza- 
beth Wetherell. 

“ ‘This is a'tale, depending for its interest on lively and 
truthful pictures of d i¢ and country life. Its por- 
traiture of character is striking and true to nature, and 
the whole work is by a healthy, religious, aud 
moral tone.””"—Recorder. 


V. FADETTE: a Domestic Story from the 
French. By Miss M.M. Hays. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts, 
* A very charming transla‘ion of a very charming tale. 
Indeed, we know not when we have wal anything of 
the sort with so much plensure. There are few who can 
read it without benefit as well as pleasure.”"— Albion. 


VI. PROF. TAPPAN ON UNIVERSITY 
Education, 12mo. cloth, 75 ets. 
“ This is the production of askilful hand. We know 


of no work, comprising ina small compass so much in- 
teresting and valuable information on the subject.”"— 
Evening Post. 





Vil. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE 
Arts, Critical and Historical, With an Latroduction 
by D. Hantington. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“ Itcontains a history of the fine arts, and biographical 
sketches of the most renowned artists. The object of the 
author wis to diffuse a taste for the study of the arts by 
gathering within a small compass much of the informa- 
tion which was previously scattered through many and 
coe, ees. A vast amount of valuable and interest. 
ing information, not accessible to the general reader, is 
ee pty te mind Se ems, 

nt pe. Such a man as this supplies a 
yoo wernt journal. ar 





IN PRESS. 


NEW EDITION OF 
GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No.6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press, and will publish, on or about the 15th of 
February, a Fourth Edition of 


GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY, 
EDITED BY 
E. OTIS KENDALL, 


Professor of Mathematics in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. f25 3t 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
BY DICKENS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FOR SALE BY THE SINGLE COPY OR IN QUANTITIES, 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


FREEMASONRY. 


ALLYN’'S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY. 
With Thirty Engravings. Price $5. 


By remitting the omer the book can be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States or Canada. 


Just received out, 
One Thousand volumes of new English Books, which 
will be sold for one third of the original price. Apply 


early. 
WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street, N. Y. 











£8 2t 





SN 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS” 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists of 
above school. 


Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1; and descriptive 
joan 





catalogues, 18} cents. 





THE STEAMER ATLANTIC. 


Subscribers to the 
LONDON ART-JOURNAL, 


and the Trade, are informed that the January number of 
this periodical was shipped on board the Atlantic. There 
will, however, be no unnecessary delay in its re-shipment, 
a fresh supply having been already ordered. 

All orders received will be executed as promptly as pos- 








sible. 
VIRTUE, SON & Co., 
fit : 26 John Stre:t. 
SOHN W.ORR, 





yy Fs ene P 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 
m all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street. 
where. with his long experience and superior advantages. 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on rensonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 
J. W. ORR, 


ad if 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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REVISED EDITION OF 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN MARCH, 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


FRANK FORESTER’S 


FISH AND FISHING, 


Hilustrated from Nature by the Author, 


HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 


Author of * Field Sports," é&c. 





Esa., 


This edition has been entirely revised, and much valuable information added, together with 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 


heretofore issued in a separate form; and TWENTY ADDITIONAL EMBELLISHMENTS, making in all nearly 
ONE HUNDRED HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, 


With a Carefully Engraved Steel Plate of Twenty-four Elegantly Colored Flies, 


making the most attractive pictorial volume that has appeared in this country, “equal in value and intorest alike to 
the Sportsman and Naturalist,” and forming a standard work on the subject of Angling. 


One volume, handsomely bound in cloth, Price $3 00. 





List of Embellishments : 


A Steel Engraving of Twenty-four Flies, beautifully colored. 


rhegueree—- ae MASCA- 


LONGE. 

OUTLINE OF LAKE TROUT. 

HEAD OF THE SILVER TROUT. 

GILL-COVERS AND DENTAL 
SYSTEM OF TROUT. 

THE TRUE SALMON. 

SALMON PINKS. 

SALMON SMOLT. 

THE BROOK TROUT. 

BROOK TROUT FRY. 

THE MACKINAW SALMON. 

VARIETY TRUITE DE GREVE. 

THE SISKAWITZ. 

THE LAKE TROUT. 

THE SALMON TROUT. 

THE MASAMACUSH. 

BACK’S GRAYLING. 

THE AMERICAN SMELT. 

THE WHITE FISH. 

THE OTSEGO BABS. 

HEAD OF THE NORTHERN 
PICKEREL. 


HEAD OF THE MASCALONGE. 
TH f GREAT NORTHERN PICK- 


THE COMMON PICKEREL. 

THE LONG ISLAND PICKEREL. 
THE COMMON CARP. 

THE AMERICAN ROACH. 

THE NEW YORK SHINER. 





THE AMERICAN BREAM. 
MINNOWS, 


THE EEL. 
THE AMERICAN YELLOW 
PERCH. 


THE STRIPED SEA BASS. 
THE YELLOW PIKE PERCH. 
THE BLACK BASS. 

THE ROCK BASS. 

THE COMMON POND-FISH. 
THE COD. 

THE AMERICAN HADDOCK. 
THE AMERICAN WHITING. 


E. 
FALLS OF THE MONTMORENCI. 
MILL AND TROUT STREAM. 
GREEN RAKE, TROUT PLY. 
RIVER VIEW. 
LAKE INCAPAPCO. 


TROLLING UNDER SAIL. 
STRIKING A GRAYLING. 


SKIFF AND WATER FENCE. 





TROUT DAM, LONG ISLAND, 
SILVER LAKE. 


TROUT, PERCH AND BAIT KET- 
TLE, 


NETTING FROM BOATS. 

BAIT FISHING. 

LITTLE WHITE BASS. 

CLICK REEL. 

ROCK-BASS FISHING. 

FOOT BRIDGE AND TROUT 
STREAM. 

FISHING BOATS. 

A MACKERBL BREEZE. 

CREEL AND RODs. 

SQUIDDING UNDER SAIb. 

HAULING THE NET. 

STRIKING A HEAVY FISH. 

MAY FLIES AND STONE FLIES. 

TROLLING WITH SCARLET IBIS 


FLY. 
GORGE TACKLE. 
RIVER PERCH. 
THR UPPER DELAWARE. 
NET'S AND BUOYS. 
RIVER VIEW. 
FISHING BOATS. 
GOLDEN PHEASANT, WOoOoOD- 
COCK WING, AND HACKLE. 
BAIT KETTLE. 
FINIS. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pustisuers, 


fs 


222 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








VALENTINES. 





Just received, a Large and Splendid Assortment of 


ENGLISH VALENTINES, 


CONSTITUTING A RICH AND RARE COLLECTION. 


T. W. STRONG begs to call the attention of all the dealersin VALENTINES and VALENTINE STATIONERY 
to his extensive preparations for the coming season, at the Old Stand, 98 Nassau street, opposite the Herald Office. 
lle is ready to supply dealers in any part of the United States, with avy quantity of the above mentioned stock, on 


the most liberal terme. 


Por the convenience of those dealers who do not intend visiting the city previous to the coming anniversary of St. 
ted 


Vileatine, arrangements have been made to send well selected assortments 


fur any amount which they may see fit to 


remit. Orders with remittances will be attended to at unce, and will be’selected with great care. 


T. W. STRONG would state, unqualifiedly, that he has the largest stock of Valentines and Valentine Stationery 
in this country. The amount of his stock now on hand and in preparation is FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


T. W. STRONG, 98 Nassau Street. 


N.B.—The largest assortment in the city for the retail trade may be found displayed at Stro1g’s 


establishment. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


By IK MARVEL. 


The Fifth Edition (within siz weeks) of this popular work 
is now ready. 


* With a rare faculty of expression, obtained hy dallying 
with every form of phrase that can be constructed out of 
the English vocabulary, and a benutiful freedom of Lod 
that makes him not ashamed to unfold the depths of his 
better nature, Mr Ik Marvel has opened a new vein of gold 
in the literature of his country.”"— Harpers’ New Monthly . 


“ Itclears the head, warms the heart, revivifies the soul. 
A sweet delirium excites the senses and makes one ima- 
gine himself in other spheres. One is youngagain. One 
joys, grieves, and feels anew. It penetrates the system 
and pervades every sense.""—Newark Advertiser. 


The first dip into the pages has been like bathing the 
heart in the flooding memories of other days. The book is 
worth more than its weight in gold, forthe heart language 
which breathes and glows to the end—nvo wonder that 
some have doubted the Bachelorism of the author. Be the 
real truth as it may, the history of the heart was never so 
faithfully written.”"—4uburn Journal. 


“ A more sweet and teurful product of the heart can 
scarcely be found in English literature since the days of 
Mackenzie."— Arthur's Home Gaz. 


“it is certainly one of the finest productions of the 
literary genius of this country, and will be universally read 
with pleasure and admiration.”\— Courier and Eng. 


“If some parts of this buok is not poetry —real poetry— 
equal to anything attached to rhythm.we have yet to learn 
what real poetry is.”—Springfield Republican. 


* Quotations give but a faint idea of the depth of feel- 
ing, the beautiful and winning frankness, the elastic vigor 
of the soul, and the singular fidelity of expression which 
characterize this remarkable volume. Its quaint inge- 
nuity of arrangement is wholly lost in extracts, and in 
order to enjoy the delicious adaptation of form to senti- 
ment, in which it weuld be hard to name its equal, it 
must be rend as a consummate, artistic, gem-like whole.” 
—WN.Y. Tribune. 


“ All the critics praise it as one of the choicest speci- 
mens of half romance and half essay that has appeared in 
our time.”"—Jateraational. 

“True feeling, refinement, purity, and elegance of 
style, are the prominent characteristics of this delightful 
and admirably executed volume.”"— Knickerbocker. 

“Tk is at once a true man and a scholar: his eloquence, 
which gushes forth at times as a flood, could only issue 
from the depths of a large heart, while his i!lustrations 
are such as he alone who has become thoroughly imbued 
with the best of the world’s literature could supply.”’—- 
Southern Literary Messenger. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
(LATE BAKER AND SCRIBNER), 
f1 2 36 Park Row & 145 Nassau st. 


NEW WORK 
BY J. P. NICHOL, LLD., 


Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 


THE PLANETARY SYSTEM: 


{ts Order and Physical Structure. With five Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 344 pages. 


Price $1 75. 


“| offer this work to all who are anxious to obtain as 
large an acquaintance with the order and constitution of 
our system as lies within the reach of those who cannot 
boast of acquisition in mathematics.”— Preface. 











’ REICHENBACH. 
RESEARCHES INTO THE DYNAMICS OF 


MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, &c. 


In their Relations to Vital Force. 
With Notes and Additions hy Jonn Asusurner, M.D. 
Platesand Woodcuts, 8vo. Price $4. 


GRAHAM’S (PROF.) CHEMISTRY. 
With its Application in the Arts 
&vo. vol. 1, with numerous Woodcuts, price $5. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
Foreign and Scientific Bookstore, 
169 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
(A few doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paul's 
Church.) 








Every Standard or Recent Work in ail departments of 
Science—/rench or English. Catslogues gratis. f8 
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LITTERATURE FRANCAIS. 
Fifteenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 


LE ROL LOUIS XI.—100 Nouvelles nouv. 2 vol. 
RABELAIS.—CEuvres. 1 vol. 

MALHERBE —Kdit. Andr. Chénier. 1 vol. 
SATIRE MENIPPEE.—Edition Ch. Labitte. 1 vol. 
J. RACINE.—ThéAatre complet. 1 vol. 
MOLIERE.—CEuvres complétes. 3 vol, 


BOILEAU.—CEavres poetiques. 1 vol. 
PASUAL.—Pensées, nouv. edit. 1 vol. 
——— Lettres provincisles. 1 vol. 

LA FONTAINE,—Fables. 1 vol. 

LA BRUYERE—Caractéres. 1 vol. 


MARIVAUX.—Marianne. 1} vol. 

VOLT AIRE.—Siécle de Louis XIV. 1 vol. 
J.-J. ROUSSEAU —Emile. 1 vol. 

—— Nouvelle Héloise. 1 vol. 

















THE LITERARY WORLD. 


AIME MARTIN.—Education des méres. 2 vols. 
——~ Lettres a Sophie. 2 vols. 
BALZAC (H. DE).—Physiol. du mariage. 1 vol. 


—— Scénes, vie privée. 2 vols. 
CORNEILLE (P. et T.)—CGEuvres. 2 vol. — 








Lambert. Seraphita. 1 vol. 
Eugénie Grandet. 1 vol. 
——— Histoire des Treize. 1 vol. - 
Penu dechagrin. 1 vol. 
César Birotteau. |! vol. 
—— Médecin de campagne. 1 vol. 
-—— Lys dans la valiée. 1 vol. 
—— Rech. de |’Absolu. 1 vol. 
——— Le - Goriot. 1 vol. 
BARANTE (D 

BLAZE (HENRI )—Poésies, 1} vol. 


[Feb. 8. 


Catalogue de la BIBLIOTHEQUE CHARPENTIER, at 87+ cts. a vol. 


J.J. ROUSSEAU —Confessions. 1 vol. 
ANDRE CHENIER —Poésies complétes. 1 vol. 
M. J. CHENIER.—CEavres. 1 vol. 


BRILLAT SAVARIN.—Physiolog. du Gout, 1 vol. 
CAPEFIGU E —Hugues Capet, 2 vols. 

Philippe Auguste, 2 vols. 
——Phiiippe d'Orléans, | vol. 
Hist. de la Restaur., 4 vols, 
BENJAM. CONSTANT.—Adoilphe, 1 vol. 
CASIM. DELAVIGNE. —Messéniennes, 1 vol. 
— —_ ——_—_ —— Théatre, 3 vols, 
CHARRIERE ( Mdile.)—Caliste, 1 vol. 
DELECLUZE.—Roumans, contes, &c , 1 vol. 
DESPLACES (A.\—Les Pvétes vivants, I vol. 
FERRY.—Voyage au Mexique, 1 vol. 
GAUTIER (THEOPH.)—Poésies complétes, 1 vol. 
Voyage en gne, 1 vol. 
Nouvelles, | vol. 
Madmlle Maupin, 1 vol. 
GIRARDIN (Mad. de).--Poésies complétes, 1 vol. 
Lettres Parisiennes, 1 vol. 
GUIZOT.—Essais sur I’histoire, 1 vol, 
HOUSSAYE (A.)—Portr. du XVille siécl. Le 2e vol. se 

vend sep. 











Nineteenth Century. Pr spar y 


de province. 2 vols. 
parisienne. 2 vols. 

















E).—Tabl. de la littérat. 1 vol. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





FIFTY-THIRD 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED 


ON MONDAY, 24th MARCH, 1851. 





BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY 


The undersigned solicit consignments of 


ST 


t 
EREOTYPE PLATES, 


BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


FOR THE NEXT 


REGULAR TRADE SALE, 


Particulars for the printing should be furnished immediately. 
The usual cash allowances will be made on the receipt of goods when desired. 


January, 185). 


To be commenced at the above date. 


BANGS, BROTHER & Co., 


j25 3t 204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE 


ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC BIBLE, 


Now Publishing in Numbers, on the First 
and Fifteenth of each Month. 


In addition to the authorized version, this edition of the 
Bible contains seven hundred illustrations, three steel 
maps, very full references, reflections, notes, questions, 
dates for every day in the year, family record, chronolo- | 
gical order, &c. | 
To be completed in 25 numbers, ut 25 cents each. 

This work will shortly be completed and ready for sale. | 
The price of the volume will be from 7 to 12 dollars, ac- | 
cording to the style of binding 

Agents wanted to «dispose of it in every town in the 
United States. Address, post paid, 
SAMUEL HUESTON, 
jisif 137 Nassau Street, New York. 
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E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that be still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are swoh that he is —_ — ~ 
orders promptly. and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most Lama terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to fee! perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may faver him with thei: 
. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m 


New York. 











2. THE 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 








1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curisropuze Worpsworrtn, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


By Natuanigt Hawrnorne. 


3. TWICE TOLD TALES. 


A New Edition, with Introductory Chapter Additional. By NaTuante. HawTnorne. 


4, ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. By Epwin P. Wutrpte. 


5. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by Cartyie,. 


6. THE CHSARS, BY DE QUINCEY. 
7. THE NOONING, 


By James Russett Lowe tt. 


8. HENRY T. TUCKERMAN’S POEMS. 
9. WARRENIANA. 


With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the Editor of » Quarterly Review. In vol. 16mo. Uniform with 


8 tf 


“ The Rejected Addresses.” 


10. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
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Important to Public Institutions and all interested in California. 


THE STATUTES OF CALIFORNIA 


PASSED AT THE 


FIRST SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE 
n the 15th day of Dec. 1849, and ended the 22d day of April, 1850, in the City of Pueblo de San José. 
Be WITH AN APPENDIX AND INDEX. 


Price $15. A Discount to the Trade. 
The Trade supplied, and single copies for sale by 


R. CRAIGHEAD, 112 Fulton Street. 
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NOW READY—Price only $5. 











The Third Edition, in Three Large 8vo. Volumes. 
NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, LETTERED, 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


COMPILED BY 
DR. BEATTIE. 


Comprising several unpublished pieces, and much matter of interest in reference to his times and contemporaries. 
With a fine Portrait of Campbell, engraved by Robinson, after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, a fac-similé of 
the Poet's handwriting, and a drawing of the Monument erected to his memory by the British Government in West- 
wre onsation of the Trade is particularly requested to this, the first Edition having been published in London at 


¥ VIRTUE, SON & CO, 


fitf 26 Jown sTReeT. 


—_— 








. NOW READY. 
THE FISHER’S VADE MECUM; 


ANGLER’S ALMANAC FOR 1851. 


Containing, besides the usual information, 


AND HINTS FOR ANGLERS IN PROSE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price One Dollar per dozen, or T'welve-and-a-half Cents each. 


“ As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound sume praise, and some the hawk, 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court ; 
But these delights I neither wish, 
Nor envy, whiie I freely fish.” 


MAXIMS VERSE. 


Also, 
THE AMERICAN ANGLER’S GUIDE, 


250 pp. 12mo., with Engravings on Wood, cloth, 75 cents; and 
THE LARGE EDITION, 
Octavo, 350 pages, with Engravings, of 


THE ANGLE-FISH OF AMERICA. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, $! 50. 


The opinions of the press and of the piscatorial community are unanimous in favor of the “ Angler's Guide,” as 
the cheapest, most complete and practical work yet published on the Fish and Fishing of the United States. 


JOHN J. BROWN & Co., 103 Fulton st., and 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann st. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM 


Has now ready, 


Sulunder and the Dragon: 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Illustrations from Original Designs. 
1 Vol. large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
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IN PRESS. 


CHAS. & FRANCIS & CO. 


Have in Press: 
PROMETHEUS BOUND, 


And other Poems, 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Containing new Poems, and others not included in the 
previous volumes, 


THE POEMS OF JOANNA BAILLIE. 


One volume. 


MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Edited by MADAME DE CHATELAINE, 
With numerous engravings. 

PETER THE WHALER: 

His Early Life and Adventures by Sea and Land. 


TRUE STORIES 


FROM MODERN HISTORY, 


By the Author of “ Always Happy,’’ “ True Stories from 
Ancient History,” &c. 


THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS. 
By Btn. HOFLAND. 


THE SISTERS, 
And several other vols. by the same author. 


MISS EDGEWORTH'S 
FRANK.—(Concluded.) 
A Sequel to “Frank,” in the Early Lessons 
Two volumes. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH'’S 
HARRY AND LUCY.—(Concluded.) 


A Sequel to “ Harry and Lucy” in the Early Lessons 
f1 2 Two volumes. 


Just Published, 
THE FABLES OF ESOP. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 


Invites the attention of the Trade to his new and cheap 
edition of ZZSOP’S FABLES, printed from the same 
plates as the octavo copy, on good paper, and neatly bound 
in 12mo, form, which he offers at the low trade price of 
One Dollar. 

This is the cheapest and most salable edition in the 
market. 

Orders requested by 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


254 Peari Street, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK 
NORMAL SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
267 Pearl, corner of Fulton st., 
Will Publish on Ist February, 

THE NEW YORK 


NORMAL SCHOOL SONG BOOK: 


A Collection of Original Masic, comprising “ The Oratorio 
of the Revoiution,” and other new pieces for the use 
of Schools, Academies, and Private Classes. 


By I. B. WOODBURY anp J. L. BENJAMIN. 





ALSO, 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PRECEPTOR 


For the Violin, Bass Viol, Flute, Clarionet, Bugle, 
and Trombone, containing a great variety of 


Band Music. 
By WILLIAM L. BALES. 





ALSO, AT AN EARLY DAY, 


THE MILLIONS GLEE BOOK; 
Or, New York Melodeon. 


By [. B. WOODBURY, 
Author of The Dulcimer, &c. 
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NEW LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


PART I., LATIN-ENGLISH, 
A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 


IN TWO PARTS, LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN. 


By Da. KALTSCHMIDT. 
In one handsome volume, royal 18mo. of 480 large double-columned pages, strongly bound. 


PART IL, ENGLISH-LATIN, 
Of about 400 pages, will be shortly ready. 


While several valuable and copious Latin Lexicons have within a few years been published in this country, a 
want has long been felt and acknowledged of a good School Dictionsry, which, withiu reasonable compass and at a 
moderate price, should present to the student all the information requisite for his pu as elucidated by the most 
recent investigations, and at the same time unencumbered with erudition useful y to the advanced scholar, and 
increasing the size and cust of the work beyond the reach of a large portion of the community. It is with this view 
especially that the present work has been prepared, and the names of its distinguished authors area sufficient gua- 
rantee that this intention has been skilfully and accurately carried out. 

The present volume has been compiled by Dr. Kaltschmidt, the well-known German , from the best 
Latin Dictionaries now in use throughout Europe, and has been carefully revised by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. Learned 
discussions and disquisitions could not be introduced, as incompatible with the objects for which the Dictionary is 
intended, and because they would have swelled considerably the bulk of the volume. On the other hand, it has been 
thought advieable to give, as far as possible, the etymology of each word, not only tracing it to its Latin or Greek root, 
but fo roots of kindred forms of words occurring in the cogaate languages of the great Indo-Germanic family. This 
feature, which distinguishes the present Dictionary from all others, cannot fail to awaken the learner to the interest- 
ing fact of the radical identity of many apparently heterogeneous languages, and prepare him at an early stage for the 
delightful study of comparative ° 

The aim of the publishers has been to carry out the author's views as far as possible by the form and arrangement 
of the volume. The type, though clear and well printed, is small, aud the size of the page such as to tan im- 
mense amount of matter in the compass of a single handsome lémo. volume, furnished at a price far below what is 
usual with such works, and thas plaeing within the reach of the t student a neat, convenient, and complete 
Lexicon, embodying the investigations of the most distinguished vA arm of the age. 

This work forms a part of Schmitz & Zumpt's Classical Series, of which have lately been published, 


T. LIVI. PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBRI L, Il., XXI., XXIL., 
With Two Maps. Price 70 cents. 
C. J. CHSARIS DE BELLO GALLICO LIBRI [V., 
With a Map. Price 50 cents. 
P. VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA. 
Price 75 cents. 
c.C. SALLUSTII CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, 
With a Map. Price 50 cents, 
Q. CURTI RUFI DE ALEXANDRI GESTIS, 
With a Map. Price 70 cents. 
M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTZ. 
Price 70 cents. 
SCHMITZ’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Price 60 cents. 
Teachers desirous of examining these works can obtain copies by application to the publishers. fi 


LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE MAGNUM TOTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON 

OF FACCIOLATI AND FORCELLINI, 

AND THE GERMAN WORKS OF SCHELLER AND LUENEMANN, EMBRACING, 

ALSO, THE CLASSICAL DISTINCTIONS OF WORDS, AND THE ETYMOLO- 
GICAL INDEX FROM 


RIDDLE’S FREUND’S LEXICON, 











= present edition of this standard and favorite Latin Lexicon has been much improved by the transfer to its 
colamns of the classical distinetion of Latin words, as given in the Lexicon of Dr. Wm. Freund, of German 
and translated by Riddle. The classical degree of each word is indicated by a figure ; for example, a word without 
figure is fully classical and Ciceronian ; with the figures |, 2. and 3, words are classical only in the first, second, etc., 
degrees; and this distinction the student perceives ata glance. The Etymotogicn! Index, also from Freund's Lexi- 
con, has been incorporated into the present edition of Leverett. and will be fhand a valuable acquisition. While 
transferring these notes and murks, catalogues were carefully kept of the words found in each . which were 
not fi in the other; on comparing these catalogues, it was found that the value and importince of the additional 
words found in Leverett, eo fir as a knowledge of the Latin language is concerned, very far exceed that of those 
found in Riddie’s Freund. The extensive use of Leverett's Lexicon in all parts of the country, and the preference 
which has been universally given to it over all similar works, render its recommendation s uous ; but attention 
to this new edition is respectfully invited, as being still more worthy than its predecessors of the distinguished favor 
which the work has hitherto received. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 
BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esq. 

Author of Political Grammar, &c. 


Cable of Contents : 
The M of P petuating Civil and Religio 
eans of Perpetua v e i 
The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Touching, and 1G 








Character, 
The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
Literature a Means or Eancatica, 
Conversation an Instructor, 
The Constitution,—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 
The Education of Women. 
Price $1. 
Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO, 
51 John street, 
Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 
CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 


A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 
DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 
In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George 8 
Cheever, and the amen umes are arranged by J. 
Sweetser, Organist and of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 


No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the atts circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘I'he Tunes ‘the good old and 
most enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—followed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & Co, 


n23 51 JOHN STREET. 


NEW BOOKS 
Published and Preparing for Publication 


By A. HART, Puraversia. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 








THE DUCHESS; or, Woman’s Love and Woman's Hate. 

A Novel. Said to be superior to “ Jumes,”* and equal to 

“Scott.” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). 
(Now Ready.) 

THE BROTHERS ; or, the Family who Lived in the First 

jonas f A Novel. Complete in one vol. 50 cents. 

One of the best books of the season. 

NOBODY'S SON;; or. the Life and Adventures of Perci- 
val Mayberry, written by himseif, Complete in one vol. 
50 cents. + (In January.) 

NEL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No- 
vel. Complete in one vol. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, ®ketches off Soathera Life 
and Adventure. By J. B. Cobb, Exq., author of “ The 


BERTIE, a Humorous Novel, by the author of “ Nag’s 
Head.” In one vol. Rmo. Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
yon gel and Curder’s Guide. By the late Robert 


LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES, 
uniform with * Macaulay's Miscellanies.” 1 vol. }2mo. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AND 
GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE M \{D OF CANAL STREET, by Miss Leslie, 00- 
thor of “ Kitty’s Relations,” “ Mrs. Washington Potts,” 
&e., &e, 

RICORD'S ILLUSTRATIONS of Syphilitic Diseases 
with 117 colored designs. 1 vol. 4to. 

(Early in January.) 

A TREATISE ON THE. MANUFACTURE AN? 
WORKING OF STEBL, being a Hand-book for the 
Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufacturer. &€., 
&c. By F. Overman 

A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN [84®. by 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sheets, direct from 
the Publishers). s 

AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hospl- 

talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 

A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, being* 
Hand book for moulders in sand, cement, and met! 
forms ; for founders of iron, brass, copper, tin, zine. and 
other metats. With 42 wood engravings by Frederick 
Overman. 





j18 4t WILKINS, CARTER & CO., Publishers, Bostow. 
LITERARY WORLD. \ 
THE NEW DIDO, 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . < ° 8 50 No. 2, 
One Square (eighteeniines), . ° 1 00 
Thirty lines, ; ’ . ; 1 50 Price 124 cents, 
coe ss as 
One Page, | ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 12 50 IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
YEARLY TERMS. = 
One » ° ° : e 
Thirty lines; anil & ak HENRY KERNOT, 
One Column, . ‘ R . 200 00 fi 2t 633 Broanway. 


*,* Early Orders from the Trade solicited aeitf 
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200 Broadway, February 8th. 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS—NOW READY. 


POLO 


I. 
TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


In its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the “ Artisan Club.” 
Edited by Joun Bourne, Civil Engineer. 
Hlustrated by Thirty-three Plates on Steel, and 349 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 4to. Price $6. 


present Treatise on the Steam Engine will be found the most useful yet published, and is the only one which 
wate regarded of areal practical character. Three large editions of the work have been rapidly disposed of in 
England. 


II. 
LIFE’S DISCIPLINE. A TALE OF THE ANNALS OF HUNGARY. 


By Taxvi, author of “ Heloise,” etc., etc. 
One Volume 1!2mo. cloth. 


ing tale is a portraiture of life which none can read without admiring. {ts faithful delineation of the 
Pa ae pe of the purest passions of the heart is seldom surpassed in beauty, or exquisiteness of thought 


and imagination. Ill. 
LETTERS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 


By the Arkansas Correspondent of the “ Louisville Journal.” 
One Volume 12mo. cloth, $1. 

These letters will be found exceedingly graphic and entertaining, possessing an originality of thought, a qusintness 
of expression, and delicate shade of humor and satire that impart a constant freshness to the narrative; they are at 
the same time free from all that common place observation w is too apt to fill the volumes of travellers, and will 
absorb the attention of the reader from beginning to end. 


IV. 
FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 


By G. P. Quackennos, A.M., Reetor of the Henry Street Grammar School, New York. 
prese is designed ply th = pe pee book thi | f 
t vol s to supply the want of a text upon this tial b h of educati 
uanins to be a ‘first book in composition, and is intended to initiate the beginner, by easy and pleasant steps, into 
that all-important but hitherto neglected art. 


v. 
A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


By Witttam Purz, au of “ Ancient Seeenrts ped History,” and * Manual of Medieval Geo, and History.” 
Translated from the an by the Rev. R. B. |. Revised, with American Additions. 1 vol. 12mo., $1. 


This volume completes the Series of Prof. Putz’s Manuals of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Geography and His- 
tory. Its adaptation to the wants of the student will be found to be no less complete than the former parts, which 
have been highly approved by the public, and have been translated into several languages besides the English. 

VI. 
No. 2, with Numerous Illustrations. Price 25 cents. 


APPLETON’S MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE AND ENGINEER’S JOURNAL, 
Natural, Experimental, and Mechanical Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences, &e. 


Edited by JULIUS W. ADAMS, Chief Engineer. 
Terms—Three Dollars a year, or 25 cents a single number 


ee received by all Booksellers, Periodical Agents, and Postmasters—to whom a liberal discount will be 
allowed. 








VIL. 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 
Author of “ The Mother's Recompense,” “Woman's Friendship,” ete. 
Two volumes 12mo., paper covers, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

“ By no writer have the characters of the celebrated Women of Israel been so correctly appreciated, or eloquently 
delineated. ‘Those high attainments of piety, those graces of spirit, which have placed them in the rank of ex 
amples for all subsequent generations, are spread before us with a geniniity of spirit and a beauty of style which will 
secure the warmest admiration ; at the same time their weaknesses and errors are not overlooked or excused.” 


VIII. 
By the Same Author (uniform with her other works), a new Edition, 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. 


One volume 12mo., paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
“It cannot be read without both pleasure and profit.”’ 


IX. 
PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Collection of Modern Letters of Business. 
With Notes Critical aud meee’ ~ - fag peer S pen ee pro form& Invoices, Account 


ALSO 
An Explanation of the German Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation of Exchanges. 
By Wittiam ANDERSON. 
1 vol. 12mo. of near 300 pages, $1. 


X. 
A SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 


By Grorce GinFinian. 
One Volume i2mo bourds, 31 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


ond Kose can read this work without a better appreciation and profounder reverence for the book of books.” —Cour. 


XI. 
SHANNONDALE. A NOVEL. 
By Emma E. De Nevirr Sovraworrn, author of “ The Deserted Wife,” &c. 
8vo. paper cover, 25 cents. fs 





IN PRESS. 


Newman’s Series of Natural History. 





NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOUK IN PHYSIOLOGY ; 


INCLUDING 


ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF 
HYGIENE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburgh Female Academy, 
Harrodsburgh, Ky. 





NEWMAN’S 
QUARTO ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY, 


GIVING A COMPLETE POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 
THE PHENOMENA OF 
LIFE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, and 
a Series of splendid Lithographs of large 
size, colored from Life. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, MLD. 





NEW MAN’S 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
ON THE BASIS OF SMELLIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Ry JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


Tuest works are the result of many years’ experience 
in teaching the subjects Ve treat upon. The foundation 
is laid in a knowledge of the Laws of Life: and the 
operation of these Jaws is shown in explaining the pheno- 
mena of Health and Disease. Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology are frequently introduced to throw light 
on many processes of the living economy. The induc- 
tive system is closely followed throughout, and facts cited 
in proof of every position taken. In connexion with the 
physiology the Laws of Health are given, and the conse- 
quences that follow their violation. The plan of illus- 
trating the Quarto, which is superior to anything before 
presented to the public, is wholly original with the author, 
and was projected five years since. Strictly practical in 
their character, the entire series are written in a simple 
and familiar style, and every endeavor made to invest the 
subject with interest. Uncommonly attractive in mecha- 
nical execution, and comprising all that is generally 
taught of Natural History, in schools or colleges, the 

Pp ted to the public in the confident expecta- 
tion that it will meet with their favor and cordial sup- 


CADY & BURGESS, 
p53 60 John street. 








THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 
cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York, and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NeNicot & Co. beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, in con- 
nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prepared 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British 
Stedmers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, and Havre. 
Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, from 
Great Britain, France, é&c., are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities of wares 
Parchases made in England and France, whether for 
Sale or personal use. 
Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities 
in Great Britain. 
S# Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 
all of Europe. 
ustom House Basiness, in all its branches, attended to 


with accuracy and dispatch. 

Pg ad wagnary began wont vad aaa 
most charges and 

every satisfaction guaranteed 


References : N You.e . honmes a - 

: New .G. P. Putnam, .. Broadway ; 
Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New sate A 
Messrs. Lion Brothers ; Liverpool, Messrs. J. Barnard & 
Co., Bankers. 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS 


| PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


KUHNER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A New Edition. With Exercises, a Latin Reader, and Vocabularies. Translated and Remodelled by J. T, Cuamrrin, Professor of Greek and Latin in 
Waterville College. 12mo. 


KUHNER’S PREPARATORY LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


Being an Introduction to the Latin Grammar. By J.T. Cuamrtin. 12mo. (In Press.) 


CROSBY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Atruevs Crossy, late Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College. 12mo. 


CROSBY’S GREEK LESSONS; 


Consisting of Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Directions for the Study of the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from English into 
Greek, and Vocabulary. By Atruevs Crossy. 12mo. 


CROSBY'S ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 12mo. pp. 288. 


WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A New Edition. 12mo. 
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LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE. 12mo. 


Les Aventures de T’élémaque, fils d’Ulysse, par M. Fénélon. New Edition. By Cuannes Le Brun. 


TITUS LIVIUS. 


By Cuarves Fotsom, Professor in Harvard College. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language, by Cuartes Fouten, formerly Professor of German in Harvard University. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER. 


For Beginners. A new Edition. 12mo. 
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ABAMS’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. New revised edition, 12mo. ADAMS'S MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, AND MA- 
ADAMS’S KEY TO NEW ARITHMETIC. chinery. 12mo. 


ADAMS'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in Num-| ADAMS’S BOOK-KEEPING: with Journat anv Leperr. 
bers, being an Introduction to Adams’s New Revised Arithmetic. 


The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
Boston, January 10, 1851. 





